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COASTAL EYESORES 



The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the coastal 
conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other origin, and sites 
of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as a record 
and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in the same amount 
of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites are shown on the diagram 
on pages 80-81 . In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and other wartime structures, rubbish 
tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improvement. 
Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of policy in which 
the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised development. The cost 
involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and this must, of course, 
influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected areas 
along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations of scale 
have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up areas 
with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of undeveloped 
or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes caravan, camping, 
chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are separately distinguished 
and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public service installations such as sewage 
works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, but exclude shops and offices, which 
are included within the existing built-up area. Areas of proposed development, whether 
indicated in the development plan, covered by a planning permission or adopted by resolution, 
are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classifications 
on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown are of two kinds ; 
those forming part of the development plan and others, which, although adopted by 
resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the development plan. For the 
sake of clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty which extend to the shore have been drawn along the High Water Mark. It should 
be noted, however, that some designated areas do include stretches below the High Water 
Mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the letter on The Coast, which the Secretary of State for Wales sent to the 
maritime local planning authorities in Wales in January 1966.* The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 
The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government in September 1963 (in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of 
their coastal areas, and to write into their development plans a policy which would 
be their answer to four questions; 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other 
developments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast ? 

Next, in June 1965, the Ministers expressed deep concern about the spread of 
development on the coast, and asked maritime planning authorities to let them have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether 
their studies of them were finished or not. They announced that the National Parks 
Commission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in January 1966, the authorities were thanked for their replies in which the 
Ministers found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was need in many 
areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authorities’ policies, 
and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Ministers looked to 
the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the time these must 
take, they asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal policy. 
For this purpose they called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal planning 
policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without prejudice 
to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences and during 
the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 letter called for a 
‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a whole, pending 
the outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for the conferences show the 

•A similarly worded Circular (No. 7/66) was sent by the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
to all English local planning authorities. 
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location of coastal built up areas and of coastal land allocated for development, 
also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by designation of one 
form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution awaiting confirmation 
as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In addition they identify 
the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday use, in so far as it can 
be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this conference is summarised 
on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). The summary map, the 
written reports of the planning officers on pages 26 to 63, and the proceedings of 
the conference are all complementary. 

The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. Meanwhile, as the conferences were proceeding, the Commission initiated 
three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all directed to 
various aspects of two topics: the measurement of the future demands on coastal 
land, and assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled way. 
The special studies are : 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast for 
water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying; 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might use 
in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained by 
local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland committees 
on which pl annin g officers are represented. Reference is also being made by the 
Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to be 
made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate the special study 
reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as possible after the 
completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication in 1968. 
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Part One 



Digest of the conference 
proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



I . Without exception, the local planning authorities anticipated increasing develop- 
ment pressure along the coasts of south and west Wales. Already summer traffic 
through Carmarthen had increased four-fold since 1954 and holiday accommodation 
in Pembrokeshire three-fold since 1949. The demands on these coasts would mount 
even faster in future as a result of a combination of factors. Probably the most 
potent would be the new bridge over the Severn and the building of fast motorways 
to the region from London and the Midlands. The planning authorities expected the 
region would also become more popular with holidaymakers as tourism in the south- 
west peninsula neared its limit. To these demands would be added those generated 
by the planned expansion of towns in mid-Wales. The study by the Department of 
Economic Affairs of the development potentialities of Severnside also opened up the 
possibility of large-scale urban expansion with big repercussions on the adjoining 
coasts. There were signs, too, that the petro-chemical industry newly-centred on 
Milford Haven might soon seek to expand there. 

2. The local planning authorities felt the need for more concerted research into the 
problems of coastal planning within the conference area and for fuller, more stan- 
dardised information from which to prepare policies. It was suggested that there 
should be a formal link between the individual planning authorities— possibly in the 
form of a regional standing conference— to facilitate research and the collection and 
analysis of planning data. 

3. On the central question of how to accommodate the increasing holiday and 
recreational demands upon the region’s coast the conference in the main favoured 
the honeypot’ approach of building up the capacity and attraction of selected resorts. 
Places cited as being potentially suitable for expansion or development as holiday 
centres rncluded Pendine, Burry Port, Freshwater East, Broad Haven, New Quay, 
Borth and Aberystwyth; it was also suggested that there was scope in the Rhymney 
and Teifi estuaries and at Southend in Swansea Bay for enlarging sailing facilities. 
Some dune areas, particularly on the Carmarthenshire coast, were said to have great 
potential for major recreational development. Several delegates stressed that resort 
development in the conference area should take account of the need to provide 
entertainment in wet weather to suit the many families on holiday in the surrounding 
countryside. There was wide support for the idea of developing caravan and camping 
sites back from the coast but linked to it by public transport, possibly ‘mini-buses’. 

4. Some delegates strongly advocated the setting up of a recreational development 
agency (with powers and resources comparable to those of a new town development 
corporation) to provide comprehensively designed resorts and holiday centres. 

4 
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Others argued that the local authorities could be relied upon to develop the necessary 
facilities, perhaps by working in co-operation with private enterprise as some had 
already done in town centre redevelopment schemes. 

5. Points which emerged from the discussion of traffic problems included the following: 
(i) Several car parks which individually ran at a loss could collectively break even; 
therefore the issuing of weekly tickets permitting parking at a group of popular sites 
should be encouraged by the local authorities, (ii) No car park would pay its way 
unless it was very conveniently placed in relation to the beach or wherever else 
motorists wished to get to. (iii) In small coastal villages parking space should be 
strictly limited to protect them from being spoiled by excessive traffic, (iv) Although 
the development of resorts and the roads to serve them should as far as possible go 
hand in hand, the expansion of holiday and recreational facilities should not wait 
upon highway improvements, (v) Public transport services should be fully integrated, 
particularly where the railway stopped short of the coast, (vi) The local authorities’ 
financial difficulties would be aggravated by the withdrawal of grants for the improve- 
ment of certain roads after 1st April, 1967. 

6. The local authorities asked for a definite lead from the Government before com- 
mitting themselves to costly recreational development projects on the coast or in the 
countryside. They said they were held back from carrying out schemes of this kind 
more by lack of funds than lack of powers. They accepted that it was right to charge 
for the use of countryside facilities whenever this was reasonable and practicable. 
Also well received was the idea of spreading the rate-borne expenditure over the 
‘catchment area’ from which visitors came. A formal arrangement for this kind of 
cost-sharing was proposed by one authority (but not unanimously approved); that 
the Commission should be empowered to make precepts upon local rating authorities 
roughly in proportion to the use each authority’s ratepayers made of the facilities 
which the Commission sponsored. A point made on behalf of the county boroughs 
was that whereas a variety of countryside recreational projects would soon be eligible 
for 75 % grants, comparable facilities provided by local authorities in urban areas — 
though largely used by visitors from outside — would not attract any Exchequer 
contribution. The conference thought it would do more good to extend grants to a 
wider range of projects, such as marinas, than increase the rate of grant for any 
specific purpose. On legal powers, the ‘four-year rule’ under which existing user 
rights may be established was criticised; so, too, was the ‘dual control’ (by the local 
planning authority and the district council) which operates over caravan sites. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



Opening speeches 



In his opening speech from the chair, Professor J. A. Steers (National Parks Com- 
mission) pointed out that the conference was concerned with an exceptionally 
interesting and beautiful part of the coast. It was a coastline which was also likely to 
change quickly as road communications to it were improved. Urging the local 
authorities to take a regional view of coastal planning, he said their areas were 
divided by administrative boundaries— not physical ones— which were irrelevant to 
many of the problems before the conference. 

He went on to introduce the Commission’s Principal Planning Officer who presented 
a paper outlining the background and purposes of the coastal regional conferences. 

Mr. K. Hookway (the Principal Planning Officer of the National Parks Commission) 
said the Commission were engaged on the biggest and most comprehensive land-use 
study of the coastline that had ever been undertaken in this country. He wanted to 
correct an impression that they were only interested in the preservation of beautiful 
countryside. In the coastal study they were equally concerned with demands for 
necessary development on the coast. 



The reponal conferences were a major part of the coastal study. They enabled the 
Commission to meet all the local planning authorities along the seaboard of England 
and Wales, to hear their views and consider their planning officers’ reports. The 
other mam parts of the coastal exercise consisted of three special studies: one by the 
Bntish Travel Association who, in co-operation with the Wales Tourist Board were 
reviewmg all the hohday pressures upon the coast and attempting to estimate the 
likely trends m demand; another by the Nature Conservancy who were bringing 
together the bodies interested in the flora, fauna, geological and other natural features 
f Identify and classify the places of scientific interest; and the 

third by the Sports Council who were co-ordinating the views of sporting bodies to 
assess demands for water-based recreation around the coast. These special studies 
would be pubhshed so that, together with the regional conference reports, they would 
begin a flow of valuable information about the coast. 

nrooedf Commission’s staff were themselves studying planning techniques, 
procedures and powers relatmg to coastal preservation and development; and they 
were consultmg a wide range of bodies with interests in the coast. When all the 
studies and consultations had been completed the Commission would have the job 

the cn'rt Th ® “1 final report on the planning needs of 

the coast. This would include their own recommendations to the Ministers concerned. 
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‘What we hope to learn from the conferences,’ Mr. Hookway concluded, ‘is the 
views of the people directly concerned with coastal planning in the front line. We 
can then communicate these to the Government who may well decide to alter powers 
or planning strategy in the light of what we find.’ 

The chairman then invited each planning officer in turn to present his report. 

Gloucestershire County Council 

Mr. N. R. Collins (the County Planning Officer) pointed out that his paper (on 
pages 26-28) was in many respects the report on an estuary rather than on a true 
coastline as it was generally understood. He explained that the line of the old Severn 
Rail Bridge which crossed the river just below the Slimbridge Wild Fowl Trust 
seemed the appropriate coastal boundary. 

There was little access to the north west banks of the River Severn — the Forest of 
Dean side. It was a landscape of marshes crossed from south-west to north-east by 
the main Cardiff railway line which barred the way to the river which, in any case, 
was very dangerous with an exceptionally large rise and fall in the tide. Access to the 
river was restricted to cattle creeps and very small roads under or over the railway 
line. ‘This is a good thing,’ Mr. Collins continued, ‘because that part of the Severn 
estuary is wild, yet approachable by people with a strong interest in the bird life that 
abounds on the mud flats and marshes.’ 

This part of the estuary was now much more exposed to view than ever before by 
the new Severn Road Bridge (see plate 15). ‘This is a great climax for any long distance 
footpath that may come along Offa’s Dyke in the future,’ he said. ‘We believe that if 
there is any new access to the Forest of Dean side of the river it should be at Sedbury 
Cliffs. This is virtually the end of Offa’s Dyke and now there is this wonderful visual 
climax — the mighty Severn Road Bridge, which is truly beautiful from that point.’ 
From the promenade along the bridge — which was already becoming a popular 
walk — people were able to see the Severn estuary without penetrating it. 

Mr. Collins referred to the Severnside Study — ‘an economic study in depth of its 
development potentialities’ — which the Department of Economic Affairs had recently 
announced. He said a figure of a million population had been mentioned as the scale 
of development envisaged for the area. If development of that order did in fact take 
place it would have enormous repercussions upon the beauty of Severnside. ‘There- 
fore in considering plans for the region’s coast one has to bear in mind there is now 
a very big question mark indeed so far as the lonely beauty of the Severn estuary is 
concerned.’ 

Monmouthshire County Council 

Mr. J. Kegie (the County Planning Officer) did not wish to add anything by way of 
introduction to his paper which he felt was quite comprehensive. 

Newport County Borough Council 

Mr. S. T. G. Williams (the Principal Assistant Planning Officer) explained that 
Newport had only If miles of coastline, all of it allocated to the Central Electricity 
Generating Board who were now working on most of the site. The whole of the 
foreshore was mud flats. There was no public access to it and no scope at all for 
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recreational development. They had surveyed the area which only came within the 
borough in April 1966 as a result of a boundary extension, and all the relevant 
information about it was in the planning officer’s report (page 32). 

Glamorgan County Council 

Mr. E. A. Bland (the County Planning Officer) said that within the geographical 
county — where some If million people lived — there were large urban areas, both on 
the coast and in the hinterland. This gave rise to heavy pressures upon the most 
attractive parts of the coast, particularly for the expansion of holiday facilities such 
as caravan sites. It was evident from his report (pages 33-40) that these pressures 
were bound to increase. In the administrative county there was accommodation for 
40,000 holidaymakers, 83 % of it in caravans. On a fine Sunday as many as 250,000 
day trippers visited the county. 

His council recognised the need to take firm action to prevent further residential or 
commercial development on the coast or the expansion of coastal holiday facilities, 
although they did not rule out the improvement of existing facilities. 

Motor traffic presented his authority with its biggest problem, although develop- 
ment control policies could help to solve it. ‘For instance,’ he continued, ‘on the 
southern side of the Gower peninsula — which many regard as the best feature of 
Glamorgan’s coast — ^there is parking space for about 4,500 cars. This provision has 
been related to the capacity of the access roads, which are narrow and picturesque. 
If these were to be widened and straightened to carry more traffic it would destroy 
the very environment that people come to Gower to enjoy. So we treat this area as 
already saturated and we are anxious not to permit the development of additional 
holiday facilities within it.’ 

The council’s response to the increasing pressures upon the coast was to provide 
counter attractions within the hinterland. Much of this countryside was also extremely 
attractive and accessible from two trunk roads, the A.48 or A.465, which were 
planned to take considerably more traffic in future. 

Mr. Bland then turned his attention to the main resorts. The overcrowding in the 
main tripper centres of Barry, Porthcawl, Aberavon and Port Talbot could damage 
the environment if it was allowed to go too far. ‘There is a limit to the numbers that 
can be accepted if tolerable standards are to be maintained,’ he commented. To a 
large extent this was bound up with the capacity of the roads which fed these resorts. 
The main road serving Porthcawl, for instance, was soon to be improved and the 
facilities there would have to be geared to the enlarged capacity of the road. Pressures 
for coastal holiday facilities were largely generated from outside the area of the 
maritime authorities, he said. Glamorgan, for instance, received a large influx of 

visitors from the Midlands and, more recently, from Bristol and Somerset yet the 

county had still to feel the full impact of the Severn Bridge. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bland said there was little difference between the development 
control policies of Glamorgan and its neighbouring planning authorities, except that 
his council perhaps had stronger views on the materials of construction used in 
country and coastal areas. 

Cardiff County Borough Council 

In introducing his report (page 41) Mr. G. S. Probert (the Deputy City Planning 
Officer) pointed out access to much of Cardiff’s miles of coastline was restricted 
8 
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by docks and industrial development. It was his council’s policy to protect the parts 
which remained open. Their main problem was how to steer the large-scale develop- 
ment which would undoubtedly occur in the coastal part of the city during the next 
five to ten years. 

In the western part, which was still open to the sea and estuaries, large extensions to 
the docks were proposed. These had to be guided carefully if the amenities of the area 
were to be preserved and access reserved for the increasing population. In the eastern 
part of the city there was a l-^ mile stretch of coastline consisting largely of mudflats. 
Adjoining it was approximately 1,000 acres of flat land where the possibility of 
industrial or housing development was being investigated. Along this area the council 
were anxious to keep open a coastal strip for recreation and enjoyment of the scenery. 
In any master plan prepared for the area very substantial allocations of land would 
be made for such projects as lakes and tree planting over a wide area. (See plate 1 1 .) 

Mr. Probert said it was planned to straighten the River Rhymney along the last 
few hundred yards before it entered the sea within the city’s boundaries. The banks 
of the new alignment would be kept as open space for the public’s enjoyment. 

Swansea County Borough Council 

Mr. W. J. Ward (the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning Officer) said that 
Swansea, with a population of 170,000, was the second largest urban area in the 
conference region. Its eight miles of coastline provided a variety of holiday facilities 
close to the town area. It was proposed to link the busy town centre, which was 
being redeveloped, with the new civic and amenity area and promenade on the 
water’s edge only 400 yards away. This would add to the town’s growing attraction 
as a conference centre. 

The town was in the midst of growing industrial and residential development which 
would create demands on its coastal facilities. The council’s intention was that these 
should be progressively developed to give opportunities for leisure and enjoyment by 
residents and visitors. This investment would be for the benefit of a population from 
a much wider area than the borough itself. 

Mr. Ward pointed out that part of Swansea was inside the Gower Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty. He saw the town as a place where people could shop, have 
indoor entertainment in bad weather and embark on visits to the pleasant countryside 
which started at the Gower Peninsula and extended westwards into Pembrokshire. 
The new roads under construction would make this area more accessible to visitors 
from the east of the Severn Estuary. Swansea would have to provide facilities for 
many more short-term trippers to the area as a whole. He thought the kinds of facilities 
needed would become clear as demand expressed itself over the next ten years and 
this would determine the pattern of investment. 

Mr. Ward (whose report appears on pages 43-45) ended by stressing the close 
co-operation that existed between Swansea and Glamorgan, the county planning 
authority, especially in the making of their development plans. This ensured that 
their areas ran naturally one into the other. 

Carmarthenshire County Council 

Mr. R. L. Randles (the County Planning Officer) said west Wales, particularly 
Pembrokeshire, was becoming much more popular with holidaymakers. Traffic 
counts in Carmarthen in August had shown that west-bound (mainly tourist) traffic 
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had gone up four-fold in the last twelve years and this trend was expected to continue. 



Pembrokeshire received 400,000-500,000 visitors in 1961 compared with Devon’s 
2,500,000. As road communications in south Wales improved there might well be a 
swing over from Devon and Cornwall to west Wales; and as Pembrokeshire became 
more crowded visitors would tend to stop in Carmarthenshire thus creating a need 
for more accommodation in the western part of the county. 

At present most of the county’s visitors came only for the day, mainly from south 
Wales. The most popular destination was Pendine Sands where as many as 7,000 
people spread themselves over the sands on a fine Sunday afternoon in summer. 
Pendine had the best potential for holiday development. 

Mr. Randles (whose report is on pages 47-51) said his council’s coastal planning 
policy covered three points: to protect the unspoilt coast, to provide for the holiday- 
makers who came to enjoy it, and to provide for the expansion of industry in an 
area of declining population and high unemployment. 

Pembrokeshire County Council 



Referring to the great increase in the popularity of Pembrokeshire since tlie war, 
Mr. J. A. Price (the County Planning Officer) said the amount of holiday accommo- 
dation in the county had grown three-fold since 1949, from 13,500 bed spaces to 
42,000. Much of this was in caravans; these had increased from 1,300 in 1956 to 
5,300 in 1966. Looking ahead, he said a recent study by Economic Associates had 
estimated that inside the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park there would be a 
demand ^for an additional 24,000-44,000 bed spaces, and increase of between 50 % 
and 100%. But after examining the ‘environmental capacity’ of the National Park— ^ 
the number of visitors it could absorb without detriment to its beauty-~they had 
proposed that not more than 19,000 bed spaces should be provided. This highlighted 
the conflict which the planning authority had had to face all along; between the 
need to conserve the area whilst bringing it into greater use. 

He s&id from Pembrokeshire’s point of view it would be an excellent thing to 
develop Pendme as Mr. Randles had suggested. But it was an unfortunate fact that 
at present certain defence establishments ‘had their claws on it’. In Pembrokeshire 
the comprehensive development of Freshwater East for a potential 6,000 visitors 
was bemg considered. They were also anxious to see the development of Broad 
Haven m the centre of St. Bride’s Bay. 

Mr. Price spoke of important industrial developments taking place on the Pem- 
brokeshire coast (mentioned in his report-pages 52-60). He s Jd MiLd Havl 

™ad Wdrtt couu“c “ 'he country. Ships of over 100,000 tons 

They expected ships of 

This had led to the rapid development of oil refineries. (See plate 4 ) The Pembroke 
power station, one of tte biggest in Europe, was also being buiron turparrof th^ 
coast. The impact of this mdustrial development upon the National Park had been 
minimised trough careful landscaping and kept within strict limits He wondered 

built on 300 aLs yet the company Sad f 
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industry. Therefore they could anticipate further demands for industrial expansion in 
this area. 

He said that the large amount of industrial development that had already taken 
place had not cured unemployment locally because the oil industry was highly 
automated. The Milford Haven employment exchange area still had some of the 
highest unemployment in the country. At one stage it went up to 1 3 % and even now 
stood at 7%. 

Cardiganshire County Council 

Mr. J. E. Griffiths (the County Planning Officer) explained that his authority had 
tried to make their proposals as practical as possible. The local planning authorities 
were in the front line in the defence of the coast. This defence was bound to be 
breached from time to time unless the Government introduced legislation necessary 
to ensure the coast was protected. Present efforts to preserve the coast were at best 
piecemeal; he hoped this would be put right by the proposals which the National 
Parks Commission would make at the end of their coastal study. 

He said Cardiganshire’s coastal villages were already used to capacity during the 
summdr season and the services were outdated. New Quay, for example, had a 
sewage disposal system designed for a population of 1,000, but at the peak of the 
season there could be as many as 7,000-10,000 people in the town. Caravan sites had 
their independent systems which dispersed effluent into the bay. As his paper (pages 
61-63) explained, his authority believed it was necessary to invest in the modernisation 
and development of certain ‘growth points’, one of which was New Quay. They also 
had to invest in simple, unsophisticated recreational areas inland of the type suggested 
in the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside. This would help to prevent over- 
crowding of the coastal villages. 

Mr. Griffiths said his authority were concerned about the impact which the develop- 
ment of a new town, or the planned expansion of existing ones, in mid-Wales would 
have upon Cardiganshire, and which would also be felt by neighbouring Merioneth 
and Pembrokeshire. In addition to Cardiganshire’s own population of 53,000, which 
probably trebled during the summer, they might eventually have on their doorstep a 
new development to accommodate, ultimately, possibly 50,000 people. This would 
make it even more necessary to establish recreation facilities inland to take some 
strain off the already overcrowded coast. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Regional research 

The adequacy of planning data obtained by existing survey and research methods 
was the first topic of the general discussion. No one doubted there was room for 
improvement in the basic information available to planners. It was argued that a 
‘formal link’ was needed between the inter-dependent planning authorities — perhaps 
through the medium of a standing conference— to facilitate research into common 
problems and the collection of data essential for the regional planning. 

Opening the general discussion Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) remarked on the com- 
parisons which had been drawn between the present situation in the counties and 
that which existed just after the war. Speakers had commented on the scale of the 
changes that had taken place, especially in Pembrokeshire. ‘We now have to think 
ahead over a similar period,’ he said, ‘and try to anticipate the changes in demand, 
particularly for recreation, that coastal areas will experience over the next twenty 
years. Can we accommodate the increasing demand by means of the “honeypot 
technique that is, of expanding the facilities of the existing resorts ? Have we got 
to think of new resort areas to meet demands for relatively new and more active 
kinds of recreation, such as sailing? Or do you feel that we will still have roughly 
the same pattern of recreation as now? Will caravans continue to increase, or will 
caravan colonies be replaced by more permanent resorts? These are some of the 
questions on which we would like the conference’s views.’ 

He said the concept of conservation was now well and truly ingrained in coastal 
planning. Was there any danger that the brake might be applied too strongly and 
thus deprive society of facilities which it needed and which ought to be allowed on the 
coast? ‘Should we ease off the brake and let capital flow in to meet these demands’ 
he asked. 

Continuing, Mr. Hookway asked if the planning authorities were satisfied with the 
quality of the statistical and social information on which they had to base their plans. 
Elsewhere around the coast the Commission had found that the survey side of 
planning was still rudimentary. The suggestion had been made that it could be im- 
proved by a number of neighbouring planning authorities getting together, co- 
ordmating their requirements and financing joint research projects, carried out 
possibly in association with Universities. This could provide them with much essential 
date about likely trends m demand and help them to plan with more assurance and 
Vision. 

The need for much fuller survey information was endorsed by Mr. Price (Pembroke 
shire). He said the development of Broad Haven as a resort to accommodate 10,000 
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people was proposed some time ago. It proved impossible, however, to find financial 
backing for the project. Although they approached the Welsh Office and the Tourist 
Board the promoters could not find sufficient evidence to go to big business and say, 
‘We can guarantee that if you build 2,000 dwellings or chalets they will be taken up’. 
This showed how necessary it was to acquire fuller knowledge of the demand for 
holidays on the coast. ‘No one will ever give a developer an actual guarantee of the 
demand for accommodation,’ he added, ‘but by deeper research we may find sufficient 
evidence to say that if he carries out a particular scheme he has a sporting chance of 
at least breaking even.’ 

Explaining the Nature Conservancy’s role in the coastal study and its contribution 
to research, Dr. B. Forman said conservation was not synonymous with the negative 
protection of the coast. ‘It implies positive management to ensure wise and efficient 
use of a limited resource in order that a continuing supply of it will be assured.’ 

The Nature Conservancy were involved with coastal conservation at two levels: 
firstly, with assessing the value of the coast for wild life conservation, for its scientific 
and educational value. They listed all the important sites, gauging their priority and 
finding out to what extent they were adequately protected. Secondly, the Conservancy 
were involved in land conservation in the countryside and this brought them into 
close contact with the coastal study. ‘As ecological advisers on the implications of 
different forms of land and water use we have to see that information is available 
to help planners arrive at policies which will ensure the maintenance of a healthy, 
high quality environment in which people can live and work and enjoy their leisure,’ 
he said. 

Until recently land use planning was largely concerned with urban areas. But now 
the rapidly growing demands on the countryside, and even more on the coast, meant 
that careful planning had to be applied here too. Indeed the demands were so great 
that even with planning they threatened to outstrip the capacity of the coast to meet 
them. Much research was needed to assess the capacity of particular environments, 
suitably managed, to meet the demands upon them. Information about this was 
‘abysmally lacking’ and this was where the Nature Conservancy could make its 
contribution. 

Mr. Price (Pembroke) commented that the consultants’ report on the Freshwater 
East project, to which he had referred in his opening remarks, illustrated Dr. Forman’s 
point. It suggested that the demand might be for accommodation for another 44,000 
visitors. But because of environmental considerations they should not seek to take 
more than half that extra number. He agreed that research was necessary to find out 
how many visitors they could reasonably take. But the result could not be a ‘neat 
equation’ because visitors would go where they wanted to. 

In the next twenty years they could expect demands upon the coast to change 
many times more rapidly and more dramatically than in the previous twenty, said 
Mr. Collins (Gloucestershire). They had to respond to this challenge by planning the 
‘best wild places’ on the coast ‘sensibly and sensitively’. He asked: ‘Will the next 
generation thank us for the vast caravan sites and all the other types of temporary 
accommodation which we tolerate today? Surely we should be planning such kinds 
of development out of existence in the really wild places.’ 

The planning officers were reminded by Mr. Oakes (Sports Council) not to under- 
estimate the demands for sports and recreation around the coast. An American survey 
had found that water was the chief focal point of this activity. The four-fold increase 
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in visitors to the conference region since 1954 had been mentioned. But the demand 
for water-based recreation would certainly go up by much more than that during the 
next few years. Many schools were now taking up sailing. The demand for it had 
only just begun to rise. 

Mr. Probert (Cardiff) said there was a clear need for more research into the 
planning and traffic problems which they had in common, and for more reliable 
holiday and recreation statistics. Some kind of regional unit of local government 
was called for — possibly a standing conference — to deal with these matters. Tt is 
very important that policies on coastal conservation should always be associated 
with land use planning and the roads programme,’ he said. ‘Staff and finance should 
be made available to a new regional organisation to service the local authorities in 
south Wales on these issues.’ 

Cardiff and south-east Glamorgan was a fast-expanding growth area and the city 
was bound to have a big influence on new development in Carmarthenshire and west 
Wales generally. A formal link was needed between the various inter-dependent 
planning authorities. 

Recreational development 

Next, the conference discussed ways of accommodating the increasing numbers of 
visitors to the region’s coast. The consensus clearly favoured the ‘honeypot’ policy of 
concentrating demand by building up the capacity of selected resorts and enhancing 
their attraction to visitors. Several places on this coast were cited as being potentially 
suitable for development as holiday and sailing centres. The idea of linking hinterland 
caravan and camping sites to the coast by ‘mini-bus’ services was widely supported. 

Introducing this discussion, Mrs Elwyn Davies (National Parks Commission), the 
deputy chairman of the conference, suggested that annual programmes of positive 
works were needed for parts of the coast both inside and outside the National Parks. 
She urged the coastal planning authorities to buy and manage some protected land, 
however small the area, to help meet recreation demands on the coast. This also 
applied to inland areas which might be used to relieve pressures on the protected 
coast. The coastal fringe could not be planned in isolation from the hinterland. 
The mountain centre on Mynydd lUtyd in the Brecon Beacons National Park 
attracted thousands of Glamorgan visitors who might otherwise go to the coast; 
one on Stalling Down near Cowbridge would draw even greater crowds. 

Were there enough caravan and camping sites on roads leading to and parallel 
with the Welsh coast, Mrs. Davies asked, especially for tourists on staying holidays. 
Would it be possible, for instance, to develop such a camping centre on A.487 where 
it ran through poor pasture land about half way between Cardigan and Aberayron 
The road was only 1-2 miles away from the sea. From here tourists could easily 
reach half a dozen resorts. Possibly a shuttle service of mini-buses could be provided 
to carry people to those resorts which would not take more cars at the seasonal peak. 

There would also have to be more picnic sites along roads leading to this coast— 
an acre or two with lavatories and parking and playing space. These attracted families 
out for a short drive but not necessarily taking a direct route to the coast. The 
promised Countryside Bill might encourage the creation of picnic sites on common 
land to which the public already had rights of access and make possible the manage- 
ment of traffic which crossed commons. 
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There were many splendid belts of sand dunes along this coast — from the mouth 
of the Ogmore round to Ynyslas in Cardiganshire — but as their inner fringes were 
often unstable access to them should probably be controlled. She thought the most 
vulnerable dunes should be replanted with marram grass and provided with board 
walks or wired paths and a warden service. 

Sailing facilities were becoming overcrowded. Full-scale marinas and more modest 
facilities were going to be needed. She welcomed Cardiff Corporation’s inclusion of 
lakes in their plan for Wentlloog Flats and suggested that perhaps a small enclosed 
yacht harbour could be added to the sailing facilities already in the Rhymney estuary. 
‘Can you tell us of any other schemes for yacht basins which you envisage along these 
coasts?’ she asked. ‘Burry Port and Porthcawl are good examples of the use of old 
docks for sailing. Would you like to take over any more redundant dock space in this 
area if it were released, and can you tell us what you would like to do with it?’ 

Referring to a project which had been mentioned in the previous discussion, Mrs. 
Davies said there was no doubt about the need to develop a resort at Broad Haven. 
She hoped the scheme would soon go ahead. The biggest post-war development in 
the area was at Aberavon Beach — the “Costa Bravon” as it was known locally. 
(See plate 8.) It was dominated by the furnaces and steel mill of the Steel Company 
of Wales and by the homes of their workers. ‘It will have huge car parks and a variety 
of entertainment for wet and fine days and, by taking thousands of visitors, relieve 
pressure elsewhere on the coast’. More ‘Costa Bravons’ were needed. Development 
at Pendine was probably impossible at present but what about Burry Port with its 
harbour and sandy beaches? She wanted to hear views on the possibility of a big 
development there. Mr. Randles had suggested it might be developed into a holiday 
and sailing centre. There was a possibility of industrial development, and Aberavon 
Beach proved that the presence of industry did not deter visitors. 

Burry Port was certainly a place for potential development, replied Mr. Randles 
(Carmarthenshire), more so than Pendine which was likely to remain a defence 
department establishment for many years. It was not, however, an ideal place for 
sailing because the tide went out very far. This meant that boats would have to be 
hauled a long way across the beach at low water. He mentioned that the county 
council had already approved an unobtrusive holiday site to take a large number of 
caravans at Pembrey. If in future the trend turned against caravans they could be 
replaced by other forms of development. ‘We can certainly develop a community in 
this area,’ he said, ‘and I would entirely support it as an alternative to Pendine’. 
He added that the biggest problem in planning for tourism was in making reliable 
estimates of the numbers they could expect in future. This was where far more 
research was particularly necessary. 

Referring to marina development, Mr. Randles agreed that whilst it ‘would be 
marvellous to get new harbours and moorings built’ they obviously had to think of 
the likely return on the capital spent. If they relied solely on private enterprise — 
which had at least to recoup its capital — they would never get the facilities needed in 
the right places unless they also accepted the more remunerative parts of the develop- 
ment which were often undesirable from the planning aspect. 

Taking up a point just made by Mr. Randles, Mr. Michael Reece (from the British 
Travel Association and Wales Tourist Board) said that as their contribution to the 
coastal study the B.T.A. hoped to come up with detailed estimates of what the future 
demand for seaside holidays and recreation would be. In Wales they had already 
done basic research into the amount of tourist accommodation available. This gave 
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them the facts about what capacity there was for staying visitors. But increasingly 
the demand was for day visits. In Aberavon, for example, where there were no more 
than 900 tourist beds, as many as 90,000 people could be on the beaches at the peak. 

He was perfectly convinced of the need to develop Pendine as an additional ‘relief 
point’ for the Pembrokeshire coast. (See plate 14.) The Carmarthen bottleneck would 
not deter holiday traffic from west Wales and the Severn Bridge and improved 
roads from the Midlands would bring many more day visitors. Resorts had to be 
developed to meet this demand, starting with one or two ‘focal points’ of which 
Burry Port would be another excellent choice. 



Mr. Kegie (Monmouthshire) complained that there was often too much emphasis 
on preserving the coast. Therefore he had been extremely glad to hear Mr. Davies 
focus attention on the problems of coping with the millions of people wanting 
holidays by the sea. Caravanning was one kind of seaside holiday which was in- 
creasingly popular. The caravan industry had a large export market. Its ability to 
sell abroad was related to the size of its home market. The demand for caravanning 
could not be ignored. More sites would have to be provided and the local planning 
authorities needed to give more careful thought to their location and detailed layout. 

He said the Carmarthenshire planning officer’s report had drawn attention to sand 
dune areas that were simply aching for development. There was a great danger that 
these would become a motley of caravan sites unless their development was planned 
comprehensively. We should think in terms of a new resort, equipped to provide 
the kinds of recreation which people wanted on holiday, which would relieve pressure 
on other areas, he said. He suggested that the Nature Conservancy should study the 
dune areas on the repon’s coast with this need in mind. If they found that the dunes 
were of little scientific value then major recreational development to take large 
numbers of people should not be ruled out. He urged that a regional agency for 
recreational development, on the lines of a new town development corporation 
should be created to carry out schemes of this kind. 



_ Dr. Forman (Nature Conservancy) recalled that he had defined conservation as 
wise use’, which could involve considerable development. ‘We must ask whether we 
are using this valuable resource— the coast— in the most efficient and effective way to 
meet the heavy demands made upon it. I agree it is no good saying we must protect 
the coast from being exploited by people. If we take that negative attitude we shall be 
overwhelmed by the demand before we have a chance to plan for it. We must go out 
of our way to plan positively the areas to meet this need for recreation facilities and 
to use resources as efficiently as possible.’ 



Mr. CoUins (Gloucestershire) welcomed Mrs. Davies’s suggestion that caravan and 
campmg sites located some way back from the coast should be linked to it by public 
rtansport, possibly mim-buses. This would be a particularly appropriate development 
m Wales where the coast did not invariably enjoy fine summers. As one moved west 
across Wales the towns became smaller and their attractions for visitors forced away 
from the coast by bad weather more limited. ‘Haverfordwest on a wet day has to be 
expenenced to be believed,’ he commented. The small market towns were unable to 
satisfy the needs of hohday-makers. Any ‘grand design’ for recreation should take 
this into account. If new resorts were to be developed they should be capable of 
entertai^g many people who came in from outside-from picnic and campmg areas 
— bad weather. ® 



He went on to say that the words ‘sub-standard chalets’ and ‘sub-standard accom- 
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modation’ occurred with frightening frequency in the planning officers’ reports. This 
was because temporary accommodation was too often left on site after the holiday 
season had ended. Tf tests are made on four-year old cars,’ he said, ‘then surely they 
should also be made on four-year old caravans left mounted on concrete blocks on a 
coastal site.’ When the season was over caravan sites should be cleared except for 
their sanitary facilities which could be discreetly designed. The Ministry and the 
local authorities should agree ‘to plan out of existence’ those sites where holiday 
caravans were allowed to remain throughout the whole year. 

Mr. H. Louis Underwood (Clerk of the Pembrokeshire County Council) said in his 
county, with its small financial resources, the council had been hesitant about spending 
on the kinds of positive works recommended by Mrs. Davies. All the same they had 
concluded that the only way to preserve parts of the coast was by acquiring them. 
They proposed to buy certain areas, mainly beach and foreshore, to give the public 
the right to walk over them, to picnic, fish and so on. One difficulty they were up 
against was that the grants they received towards the cost of buying land for public 
access was based only on the cost of making an access order, which was usually much 
less than the purchase price. Mr. Price (Pembrokeshire) added that sometimes much 
could also be achieved in co-operation with a willing landowner. He instanced the 
20,000 acre Stackpole estate in Pembrokeshire which the owners wished to develop 
as a holiday centre. In putting forward the scheme the owners had agreed to bear the 
cost but to share the management with the local planning authority and possibly 
with other bodies concerned with the area such as the Forestry Commission, the 
Nature Conservancy and the National Parks Commission. 

Mr. I. J. Watkins (the Town Clerk of Swansea) spoke of the development potential 
of Swansea Bay. Two railway lines, one privately owned and the other belonging to 
British Rail, had cut across the sweep of the bay. When the private railway was 
abandoned the Corporation concluded that the other would not survive for long. 
They commissioned Miss Sylvia Crowe to prepare an overall plan for the Swansea 
foreshore, from the town centre round to Mumbles Head. Her plan now governed 
development on the foreshore. 

‘The one brake, of course, is finance,’ he added. ‘Wonderful things could be done 
at Swansea Bay; but each time a major proposal is brought forward for developing 
even a part of it, other items of capital expenditure have to come first.’ Although 
there was a wide range of grants towards countryside expenditure, there was none to 
assist this type of development. It had to be borne by the people who lived in the area. 
Yet the day tripper spent very little in the towns he visited. 

Mr. Watkins went on to speak of Southend, a village at the western end of Swansea 
Bay. Miss Sylvia Crowe had advised his council that this was a gem of its kind and 
worth preserving and developing. In the summer some 200-300 boats were moored 
there and it could not take many more. Most of them were not owned by Swansea 
families but by people living and working in the Midlands conurbation. The improve- 
ments in road communications now coming to fruition would bring more visitors to 
south Wales, many of whom would want boating facilities. 

The use of Swansea Bay for sailing was limited because of its tidal conditions. 
This accounted for the popularity of Southend which had water for sailing longer 
each day than any other part of the bay. He understood that improvements were 
practicable which would enable a great many more boats to sail from Southend and 
increase the length of time in each day when sailing could be carried on. But these 
improvements would be costly. 
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When a local authority considered incurring large capital expenditure of this kind 
it first looked at the return which could be expected by those who would provide the 
money — the local ratepayers. But the people who would enjoy expanded boating 
facilities at Southend lived elsewhere. Therefore everyone who paid taxes should 
contribute to the cost of providing facilities which were not mainly for local use. 
T am certain,’ Mr. Watkins concluded, ‘that without this contribution the local 
authorities will feel a heavy brake on their endeavours to improve facilities of this 
kind.” Despite the financial obstacles to development, Swansea’s foreshore would be 
protected on the basis of a plan of one of the country’s foremost landscape architects, 

‘One could envisage in years to come,’ said Mr. GriiSiths (Cardiganshire), ‘that a 
barrage might be built between Borth and Merionethshire which would flood the 
Mawddach estuary and provide a vast area for sailing.’ Meanwhile Borth and 
Aberystwyth had been mentioned as possible expansion towns within the mid-Wales 
development area. (See plate 13.) At New Quay there was great potential for yachting 
and also at Cardigan on the beautiful Teifi estuary. His planning committee also 
regarded as important the development of a large inland recreation area. There was 
a possibility of another dam being constructed in Cardiganshire to serve west 
Glamorgan. The Nant-y-moch dam and the Rheidol hydro-electric scheme also had 
potential recreational uses. These recreational outlets were needed to attract people 
away from the small coastal villages which it would be wrong to enlarge or commer- 
cialise. 

Development agencies 

Following its discussion of the need for holiday and recreational development within 
the region, the conference moved on to consider how to ensure that development 
projects, once decided upon, were actually brought to fruition. 

Mr. Hoolnvay (N.P.C.) introduced this topic by asking whether the conference 
agreed that it was necessary to think in terms of a regional agency for recreational 
development on the lines of a new town development corporation as Mr. Kegie had 
suggested earlier. Besides acting on its own behalf, such an agency could promote 
co-operation between individual authorities as well as between public and private 
enterprise. Alternatively, did the conference believe that local authorities would, on 
their own initiative, co-operate to develop the facilities on the necessary scale ? 

Both Mr. Randles (Carmarthenshire) and Mr. Kegie (Monmouthshire) supported 
the idea of a recreational development agency. Mr. Kegie thought that an agency 
created specially for the job got on with it quicker than could the all-purpose local 
authority which had other priorities. It was time the Government undertook some 
holiday and recreation development instead of always leaving it to private enterprise. 
‘Why must new towns be limited to inland areas?’ he asked. ‘Why not employ the 
same method to provide resorts, comprehensively designed by the most talented 
people, to create new outlets for the millions who want holidays on the coast?’ The 
least the Government could do he said, would be to set up an ad hoc corporation, 
free from the problems which beset local authorities in this field, to develop a resort 
with first class recreational facilities. 

He said one of the most regrettable things about planning during the last twenty 
years was that it had been too concerned with preventing development and not 
enough with promoting it. ‘As planners we often criticise private enterprise for its 
mistakes,’ he said. The Government should enter this experimental field and accept 
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responsibility for carrying out some recreational development on the coast, perhaps 
by setting up a national recreational development corporation to do it. 

Disagreeing, Mr. T. V. Walters (Deputy Clerk of the Glamorgan County Council) 
claimed that one of the difficulties at present was that there were too many agencies. 
Mr. Collins (Gloucestershire) said that before the setting up of regional agencies 
could be considered it was essential to get the regional development boundaries right. 
Although Gloucestershire was part of the south-west economic planning region the 
county’s economic destiny was certainly not linked to that of Devon and Cornwall. 
As a first step it was necessary to work out what areas constituted the most appro- 
priate regions for specific purposes, such as recreation and industrial development. 

Mr. Probert (Cardiff) suggested that the kind of partnership between private enter- 
prise and the local authority that had already worked in the rebuilding of town 
centres could be applied to recreational development on the coast. This would 
maintain substantial freedom of action for local government. If one local authority 
had no wish to encourage visitors they should be allowed to follow this policy which 
could be the beSt for that part of the coast. Equally, if an authority wanted to go ahead 
and devote resources to developing their recreational attractions they should be 
allowed to do so. 

The impact of traffic 

The impact of road traffic upon the coastal environment was the next conference 
topic. First, problems of car parking at the coast were discussed and then some 
broader issues of highway planning. 

Introducing this session Mr. W. E. Parker (of the Welsh Office, Roads Division) 
said it had to be accepted that although many attractions existed inland most people 
wished to go to the coast, particularly at weekends, and most travelled by car. The 
larger resorts had provided parking space for visitors, although often it was over- 
crowded. The roads to these resorts were reasonably good and traffic could be kept 
moving along them even at peak periods. 

The situation was not so good at the ‘small, remote coastal centres of attractions’. 
Roads to these places were usually too narrow for two cars to pass. The costs of 
widening entire lengths of road was prohibitive. Traffic could still be helped to flow 
by signposted passing places. At present there were grants towards the cost of pro- 
viding these on classified roads. After the 1st April, 1967, however, only major 
improvements to principal roads would attract grant. The cost of similar improve- 
ments to other roads, such as those to the smaller beaches, would then fall wholly 
on the local highway authorities. 

Turning to parking facilities, Mr. Parker said most motorists accepted the need to 
pay to park at the coast. It was usually beyond the means of the local authority to 
provide properly paved areas for parking. Often a local landowner was willing to 
supply a field for car parking if he could obtain planning approval. This was better 
than the local authority providing facilities out of their limited funds. 

Many visitors explored the coast by car and needed to park only briefly at several 
places. He suggested that for the payment of a weekly car parking fee these motorists 
should be entitled to park at a group of sites in a particular area. The local planning 
authorities should consider drawing up a list of possible sites which could be run by 
private individuals with mutual financial arrangements. 
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Mr. Price (Pembrokeshire) reckoned that to provide sufficient car parks to satisfy 
demand in Pembrokeshire would cost at least £250,000 in addition to the £60,000 
already spent by the county council. Given the necessary grants they could complete 
this programme by 1971. 

He was surprised to hear Mr. Parker claim that motorists generally did not mind 
paying to park. His council had provided a large car park at Broad Haven which 
they tried to make self-supporting by charging l/6d. a day. Motorists were reluctant 
to pay even this small sum. He supported Mr. Parker’s suggestion of a weekly parking 
permit covering a series of car parks throughout an area, although he doubted 
whether it could be carried out by private enterprise. It was feasible to impose a 
parking charge at some places but not at others. A group of car parks taken together 
might be made to pay. ‘We do not wish to make any profit out of this,’ he explained, 
“but neither should we make a loss.’ 

Differing from Mr. Price, Mr. Randles (Carmarthenshire) said in his experience 
motorists were willing to pay if car parks were conveniently situated, as was the large 
one at Pendine. Some 2,000-3,000 motorists paid to park there during busy summer 
weekends. He also urged the conference not to think that the roads of west Wales 
were as adequate as Mr. Parker had claimed. The road which carried all traffic 
between Carmarthen and St. Clears ought to be dual carriageway now, he added. 

Mr. G. R. Peregrine (Deputy Clerk of the Carmarthenshire County Council) said 
that the charm and attraction of certain smaller resorts, such as Llangranog, had 
been preserved by the very fact that not many cars could park in them. Therefore to 
allow large-scale parking in such places would be self-defeating. A better policy 
would be to provide mini-bus services to them as Mrs. Davies had proposed. Certain 
big resorts like Aberystwyth might well be expanded into ‘mass resorts’, but the 
smaller ones should be kept largely unchanged. 

Agreeing with this, Mr. Griffiths (Cardiganshire) said it would be wrong ‘to sacri- 
fice the beauty of the small villages to the motor car’. The A.487 road which followed 
the coast could take increasing traffic for some years to come. But the lanes linking 
it to the small beaches were of single car width in places. His council had provided 
passing bays but he thought it would be ‘idiotic to think in terms of opening up these 
roads to provide quick and easy traffic flows’. Many of the small bays which were a 
feature of Cardiganshire’s coast could not possibly take a mass influx of cars. So his 
planning committee had decided they must preserve these villages much as they were. 
They had selected alternative ‘growth points’ where facilities could be expanded, such 
as New Quay and Borth. Smaller places like Llangranog and Tresaith would not be 
able to cope with much more than their present volumes of traffic. (See plate 12.) 

Arguing that the development of new resorts would have to be related to the road 
network, Mr. Bland (Glamorgan) said there were only three major roads in south 
Wales : ‘The A. 48 along the coast has three lanes with small stretches of dual carriage- 
way; the A.465 from Birmingham is partly three-lane, partly dual ; and the A. 40 from 
Brecon to west Wales is very poor indeed in many places. These limit the amount 
of additional development that can be allowed here. The main coastal road (A.48) 
from Monmouthshire through Glamorgan and into south Carmarthenshire is already 
heavily overloaded and cannot possibly take more traffic. Even if it was made dual 
throughout it could not take much more.’ Therefore if substantial coastal development 
were to be carried out the road network would have to be planned accordingly. 

Mr. Cooper (of the Welsh Office) contended that coastal development should not 
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be conditioned by the existing road framework. ‘Looking ahead, we should assess 
the recreational demands that will be made upon the motorway network and organise 
the road programme to service the demands of the holiday industry,’ he said. They 
now had a motorway through the east of Newport and there would be demands to 
continue it westwards as a spine road serving industrial south Wales and the holiday 
communities through Carmarthen and beyond. The Head of the Valleys road and 
improvements to A.40 were making major contributions to this. ‘Looking at the need 
for coastal development over the long term, as we are doing, we must work on the 
assumption that the necessary road network will be there in due course,’ he added. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) agreed that development to meet growing recreational 
pressures should not wait upon improvements to the road network. Twenty years 
ago the south-west peninsula was served by only three very inadequate roads and 
there were five-mile queues of cars at Exeter. Pressure for development in the south- 
west was resisted because it was claimed that nothing should happen until the roads 
were improved. But tourists were not put off by the traffic hold-ups. The holiday 
industry continued to grow at a fast rate and with it the traffic congestion. Therefore 
it was wrong to claim that because of present inadequacies in the road system ad- 
ditional development of holiday centres could not be contemplated on the south 
Wales coast. 

That was not disputed, replied Mr, Bland (Glamorgan). His point was that re- 
creational developments and the roads to serve them should be planned in concert. 
It might then be possible to develop alternative places inland to syphon off some 
traffic before it reached the coast. 

Mr. Price (Pembrokeshire) said his county’s main traffic problem was not in 
Pembrokeshire at all but at Carmarthen, where there were already 6-7 mile traffic 
queues in the summer. These would lengthen until the town was by-passed. Some 
people, on the other hand, who wished to see fewer visitors to Pembrokeshire, 
thought it better to keep the Carmarthen bottle-neck. But, commented Mr. Randles 
(Carmarthenshire), the visitors would still come despite the traffic congestion. 

Mr. Regie (Monmouthshire) said it was widely believed in Britain that outdoor 
recreation should be available free of charge, This was not the view in other countries, 
particularly Japan which he had recently visited. There one had to pay for entry into 
the national parks, for using the first class scenic roads in them and for parking. 
This national revenue helped to finance the same kind of development elsewhere. 
He suggested to the Welsh Office that one way of providing more facilities was to 
get some return from the people enjoying the use of them. 

He went on to call for the complete integration of transport to the coast. Where the 
railhead was not on the coast the train service should be co-ordinated with public 
road transport services from the station to the coast, so that the whole journey could 
be made with one ticket. He thought British Rail should also develop suitable redun- 
dant stations into ‘camping coach’ areas. 

Referring to the new system of highway grants, he said that under this many roads 
leading to the coast would cease to be treated as ‘principal roads’ for grant purposes. 
‘This can only make our financial difficulties worse,’ he commented. ‘Government 
money will cease to be available for widening these roads and making passing bays.’ 
He recalled that recently grants were paid for the improvement of certain rural roads 
where this was necessary to serve the needs of agriculture. Similarly, he suggested, 
grants should be paid for the improvement of roads which were essential to the 
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recreational development of the area. ‘A road may be a principal road for recreation, 
he added, ‘even though it is not classed as one for the purpose of the new grant 
system.’ 

Finance and legislation 

This led naturally to the final session which dealt with some other financial and 
legislative issues of coastal planning. The discussion so far, said Mr. M. F. Bell 
(Secretary of the National Parks Commission), seemed to show that the conference 
favoured charging the public for the use of recreational services and facilities. The 
Commission also felt that this was the right approach. It would be easy, for instance, 
to charge for admission to the country parks which the local authorities would soon 
be helping to provide. 

The Lake District Planning Board, working with the Commission, had promoted a 
day visitor centre— a kind of small country park— which would cost about £100,000 
by the time it was fully developed. They had had to overcome opposition. They were 
told that public money should not be used because the park would run at a loss. 
When it became clear that, on the contrary, the park was likely to be profitable they 
were told that that was wrong, too. 

It was important for the local authorities to understand that it was not improper 
for them to spend on countryside projects; neither was it wrong to make a profit. 
In the case of the Lake District day visitor centre they had worked out that by 
charging l/6d. for car parking by people who came to picnic they could more than 
recoup the running costs of the project. 

Mr. Bell also quoted the example of East Head car park at Chichester Harbour 
which took 4,000 cars a day on a fine summer weekend. At 4/- per car this worked 
out at £800 a day. ‘There is a lot you can do if you are in business on that scale,’ 
he commented. Therefore he hoped that everyone accepted that it was right to 
charge for the service when it was reasonable and possible to do so. 

He went on to look at other ways of raising the necessary finance for recreational 
purposes. Usually it was suggested that the Exchequer should provide more. He 
thought this could lead to ‘a rather dangerous situation’. Already grants of 75 % (and 
even 85% in some cases) were promised. Although 100% grants were sometimes 
suggested he thought this solution did not bear examination. It would involve ‘cutting 
away from the basis of local government responsibility’. Would it not be better to 
extend the rate-borne cost more widely, he asked. ‘Would the cities which generated 
the recreational demands upon the coast and countryside be willing to place part of 
their rate funds in support of projects outside their boundaries if they were satisfied 
that the facilities would be enjoyed by their own ratepayers?’ This idea of inter- 
authority sharing of the rate-borne cost of recreational projects had been well received 
at previous coastal conferences. 

Mr. Collins (Gloucestershire) saw no objection to charging the public for their 
recreation where the facilities cost public money. Tt would be quite possible, for 
instance, to put a toll control at the top of a small lane leading to a lovely bay and 
charge motorists for going down it. This revenue could be used to keep these minor 
roads properly metalled and provide passing bays and adequate parking capacity.’ 
If local authorities were given toll-collecting powers for such purposes many improve- 
ments now difficult to achieve would become much simpler. The British people would 
accept levying of tolls if the money was ploughed back into similar projects and saw 
they were getting value for money. 
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He added that it was difficult to persuade local councils to risk public money on 
countryside projects such as car parks. Naturally they were apprehensive about 
failure; even if they succeeded they were just as likely to be criticised for doing the 
work of private enterprise. The Government should give a lead by saying that local 
authorities had a positive role to play in the countryside. 

Mr. Collins went on to mention that the dry stone walls which were an intrinsic 
part of the beauty of the Cotswolds were no longer being kept up by the farmers. 
He urged that some kind of financial encouragement should be given to the farmers 
to restore the walls, because in the Cotswolds this was just as important as the 
restoration of historic rural buildings or the planting of trees. 

Mr. Price (Pembrokeshire) doubted whether this was a practical proposal: ‘Once 
you start paying grants everyone who has a wall to repair will want one.’ Alderman 
H. H. Jones (Chairman of Newport Town Planning Committee) added that as 
farmers paid no rates on their land ratepayers would not take kindly to paying them 
to help mend walls. 

The idea of joint financing of recreational facilities put forward by Mr. Bell was 
well worth pursuing, said Mr. Kegie (Monmouthshire). He was absolutely convinced 
of the need to plan these facilities on a regional scale and they should see what 
progress could be made in sharing the cost. 

Mr. Ward (Swansea) also referred to this suggestion that local authorities in urban 
areas should contribute to the cost of providing country parks outside their boundaries 
where these benefited their own ratepayers. He pointed out that coastal towns them- 
selves provided entertainment facilities which were used by large numbers of visitors. 
He put forward an alternative method of sharing the cost of providing recreational 
facilities used by people from several local authority areas. ‘If the work of a river 
authority benefits a wide area they are empowered to make a precept on the local 
rating authorities within it. Logically this could be extended to the National Parks 
Commission as a means of financing widely-used amenities in the countryside. This 
would be a fairer way to ensure that each local authority in the region contributed in 
proportion to the benefit its ratepayers were likely to get from the facilities.’ With 
their greater mobility people sought their recreation from a wider area. This was why 
he felt it was necessary to have a national scheme for financing countryside facilities 
on a fair basis. 

Two points where legislation could be improved were mentioned by Mr. Under- 
wood (Pembrokeshire). Firstly, under the Planning Acts a small change of land use 
could start insidiously without planning consent and by the time it was noticed by 
the local planning authority they could not disprove the owner’s claim that it had 
existed for more than four years and was, therefore, legally established. Secondly, 
he argued, that the present ‘dual control’ over caravan sites (by the local planning 
authority and by the district council) should be ended, perhaps in the course of local 
government reorganisation. 

Mr. Walters (Glamorgan) said his authority had asked the Welsh Office for a 
direction to be made under Article 4 of the General Development Order to control 
what was ordinarily permitted development, such as farm buildings, within the whole 
of the Gower Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. They were told that they had to 
make a case for an Article 4 direction based on special local circumstances and that 
a ‘blanket’ direction over so large an area would not be made. He thought this was 
wrong: permitted development under the General Development Order should not be 
allowed within the A.O.N.B. 
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The difficulty of making Discontinuance Orders was stressed by Mr. D. Leigh 
(Assistant Clerk of Gloucestershire County Council). He said that even on a small 
scale these could be very expensive for the local authority. Grants would greatly 
encourage them to use these powers. On finance generally, he thought it would be 
more useful to extend grants over a wider range of expenditure than to increase the 
rate of any particular grant. Grants were payable inside Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty but many improvements which local authorities wished to make were outside 
designated areas. What held them back was not lack of powers but lack of funds. 

Mr. Peregrine (Carmarthenshire) endorsed this view. Tn south Wales we require a 
tremendous injection of capital in the improvement of communications and highways.’ 
In planning highways and in allocating funds for them the Government should 
recognise that tourism and holidays were an industry which brought considerable 
benefit to the country at large. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. N. R. Collins, m T p i, 
A R I B A, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

For the purpose of this report it was agreed with the National Parks Commission 
that the part of Gloucestershire adjoining the Severn estuary as far north-east as the 
Severn Rail Bridge at Sharpness should be considered coastline. The A.48 (London/ 
South Wales) road, which runs parallel to the estuary between a half and one and a 
half miles inland, forms a reasonable boundary to the coastal area on the north- 
western side. On the south-eastern side the irregular line formed by minor roads 
which run generally parallel to the estuary about two miles inland defines the limit of 
the coastal area as far south as Pilning. Between Pilning and Avonmouth the boun- 
dary is taken further inland to follow the Alraondsbury Ridge which contains a 
broad marshy area on the estuary side. 

The north-western and south-eastern sides of the Severn estuary are very different 
in character. The north-western side is dominated by the steep edge of the Forest of 
Dean which rises to over 500 feet between one and three miles inland. Between the 
low cliffs at Sedbury and at Wellhouse Bay, the land rises gently from the banks of 
the estuary to the edge of the forest. However, as it is dissected by numerous water 
courses, the coastal strip consists of undulating terrain and south-west of Lydney it 
widens to include a low lying area of marshland. 

The coastal strip on the south-eastern side is generally broader and flatter and 
consists of part of an alluvial plain up to three miles wide, closed in at the northern 
end at Sharpness and centrally at Aust by higher undulating land. Aust Cliff, 144 
feet high, is the main feature on the south-eastern side. 

The tidal range in the estuary is extremely high and is second only to the Bay of 
Fundy, Nova Scotia, in the whole world. The main Spring tide averages 42 feet and 
exceptional tides reach 47 ft. The generally muddy and marshy character of the land 
between the tide marks make it unsuitable for conventional seaside uses. The estuary 
is of only limited use for small boat sailing. 

Character and types of development 

On the north-western bank the coastal area is generally in agricultural use apart from 
the developed areas of Lydney harbour, with its adjacent trading estate to the north, 
and Beachley in the south from where the Severn Road Bridge leads to Aust on the 
south-eastern bank. 
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The south-eastern bank is more intensively used with the docks at Sharpness, 
nuclear power stations at Berkeley (see plate 16) and Oldbury, the small coastal resort 
of Severn Beach, and the Imperial Chemical Industries works at Severnside. 

The Wildfowl Trust lands are at Slimbridge, to the north-east of Sharpness. This 
is an area of Special Scientific Interest and is of international importance. The Trust 
has a membership of 7,000 and the present annual number of visitors is over 140,000. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traflQc 

The only area which has a significant amount of holiday traffic is Severn Beach where 
some 1,000 people live permanently. During the holiday season there is an influx of 
some 2,200 people, who stay in caravans and chalets, and perhaps another 800 day 
trippers. 

On the north-western bank there are vehicle access points to the coast at Purton 
(just above the Rail Bridge), Lydney Harbour (for sailing), Plusterwine and Beachley. 

On the south-eastern bank there are vehicle access points at Sharpness, Severn 
House Farm, Sheperdine, Oldbury-on-Severn (for sailing only), Littleton Warth, 
Aust Cliff (a major viewing space is being provided adjacent to the Severn Road 
Bridge service area). Old Passage and Severn Beach. 

A coastal footpath runs the 12 miles between Berkeley and Severn Beach. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

The three main pressures which can be expected in the coastal area are as follows; 

(i) Pressure for industrial development by very large companies along the riverside 
stretch between the I.C.I. works and the Severn Road Bridge at Aust. Tentative 
proposals for such development have already been made by industrialists. 
Further pressure for regional distribution warehouses can also be expected. 

(ii) Pressure for new residential development in the areas close to motorway access 
points. From such points people would be willing to travel to work over long 
distances either side of the river. However, until such time as the Chepstow 
By-Pass is built this demand will be felt principally on the south-eastern bank of 
the river. 

(iii) Pressure for possible further nuclear power stations to be sited at the south- 
western end of the estuary, drawing on unlimited supplies of water for cooling 
purposes. 

Apart from these pressures there is the problem caused by the lack of a modern 
sewage disposal works at Severn Beach, and tliis health problem is aggravated by the 
sub-standard chalet and caravan accommodation in the area. Limited development 
was permitted at Severn Beach during the last decade but stopped when the River 
Board advised that disastrous flooding could occur if the sea wall were breached. 
The River Board have recently strengthened this sea wall and are now not so adamant 
on this policy but still desire no new development immediately adjacent to the sea 
defences. However, quite apart from this, the proximity of a large concentration of 
the petro-chemical industries is a further inhibiting factor towards residential develop- 
ment in this area. 

The planning intents with respect to the coast 

The local planning authority’s intentions are as follows: 

(i) To resist pressure for large scale industrial development in the estuary unless this 
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can be accommodated in one of two areas. The first is the Severnside area on the 
inside edge of the green belt where development should be limited to those com- 
panies for whom location on the waterside is essential. The second area is the 
Lydney harbour and industrial estate. 

(ii) To prevent scattered development, unrelated to existing town and village settle- 
ments, from taking place in the coastal area. This can be ensured by normal 
development control procedures, and it is not proposed to show any areas on the 
map as subject to a special coastal protection. 

(iii) To continue to protect suitable sites for additional nuclear power stations. 

(iv) To suggest that any money made available by the Enterprise Neptune Appeal 
Fund be used for the following purposes. Firstly, for the improvement of existing 
pedestrian and vehicular access points to the river, and for the acquisition of 
areas of land for use as car parks. Secondly, for the possible re-instatement of the 
coastal footpath at Aust Cliff. Thirdly, for the recovery by controlled tipping of 
Northwick Oaze, just south of the Severn Road Bridge, for use as a recreation 
area. (See plate 15.) All these proposals would be subject to the agreement of the 
Nature Conservancy and the Severn River Authority. 

Organisation, delegation, etc, 

The committees of the local planning authority dealing with development in the 
coastal area are the County Planning Committee, the South Gloucestershire Area 
and Forest of Dean Area Planning Sub-Committees and the Historic Buildings and 
Countryside Sub-Committee. There are no delegation agreements affecting this area. 

The number of planning applications per annum in the coastal area is 200. 
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COUNTY OF MONMOUTH 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. James Kegie, m t P i, F R i c s, 
A I A s, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

The coastline in Monmouthshire, which is about 22| miles long, is flat and low-lying 
with a predominantly muddy foreshore. The only extensive area of sand or gravel 
occurs north of the West Usk Lighthouse, with very small patches at Goldcliff, Porton 
House and near Sudbrook; rock outcrop is equally rare, occurring only at Goldcliff 
and Sudbrook — Black Rock area. West of the rock outcrop at Sudbrook, an extensive 
alluvial strip lies behind the protective sea wall, an area of flat grassland intersected 
by drainage channels or ‘reens’. Extensive land drainage works have reduced liability 
to flood but the water table is still high. East of Sudbrook, ground levels are somewhat 
higher with a better natural drainage. 

Character and types of development 

Much of the coastal area is still rural in character and is in agricultural use. A major 
exception is the industrial zone at Uskmouth, including the twin power stations 
(with their associated large area for waste disposal) and the Llanwern Steelworks to 
the north-east. A much smaller industrial area at Sudbrook includes the pulp mill 
and a major electricity sub-station. High voltage overhead electricity lines are aligned 
along the coastal strip, including a number of 132 kV lines and one 275 kV line; a 
projected 400 kV line will follow a similar route. There are a number of outfall sewers 
and effluent pipes along the coast as well as natural and improved land drainage 
channels. 

The few small coastal settlements are largely agricultural and dormitory in function. 
The Monmouthshire coast has little intrinsic scenic value and is not of the character 
to attract holidaymakers. Its nearness to congested urban areas, however, gives it 
local value for day or evening visits. Parts of the reen-land are of scientific interest, 
particularly to botanists and ornithologists. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The few small areas of sand and gravel or rock (Peterstone, St. Brides, Goldcliff 
and Black Rock, Sudbrook) attract weekend and evening visitors for fishing and 
walking, etc. The only place to attract visitors in any numbers is St. Brides, which 
has a car park, cafe and public house; it is estimated that 800 to 1,000 persons are 
there on many summer weekends. St. Brides has no particular scenic merit compared 
with other sectors of the Monmouthshire coast. This suggests that, given vehicular 
access, car park and refreshment facilities, other points along the coast could prove 
equally attractive for recreational purposes to the local industrial population. At the 
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mouth of the Usk and at St. Pierre Pill there are sailing duhs in operation and wild- 
fowling is practised on Caldicot Moors. 

No intensive development for holiday purposes is anticipated. 

Coming pressures and planning problems 

Improvements in the national highway network, now under construction, are likely 
to bring pressures for major industrial development by large units having the capital 
necessary for expensive site-works (as in the case of the Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
Steelworks at Llanwern). The flat coastal strip between Newport and Chepstow could 
become a major growth area because of its regional location in relation to existing 
development (with declining older industries) and improved communications. Pre- 
liminary enquiries have been instituted in the past by the Italian State Oil Company 
for a refinery; and by Courtaulds and I.C.I. for large factories. These indicate the 
type of large industry that has shown an interest in the area. 

The Welsh Shipping Agency Act promoted by Messrs. Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
gave the company power to provide a jetty to facilitate the cheaper importation of 
iron ore. An alternative scheme for a deep water basin at Nash Point is being investi- 
gated. Either scheme would be a significant factor in the area’s development as the 
facilities would also be likely to be available to large oil tankers (100,000 tons or more). 

The Central Electricity Generating Board propose to establish in the early 1970’s a 
nuclear power station at Black Rock, Sudbrook and a third power station is probable 
at Uskmouth. 

Urban land use pressures arising from the growth of Newport and Cardiff are likely 
to intensify in the coming years. Two of the alternative sites that were investigated for 
large residential areas under the Cardiff Development and Transportation Study were 
situated within the coastal strip at Marshfield and Peterstone between Newport and 
Cardiff. 

The extensive programme of land drainage works being undertaken by the Usk 
River Authority will enable the full agricultural potential of these coastal lands to be 
realised where the high water table has hitherto been a curb to progress. This will 
mean even stronger pressures from agricultural interests to resist the alienation of 
good farm land to other uses. Increased demands are also anticipated for land for 
industrial waste disposal, sewage works, outfalls and effluent pipes and the network 
of overhead high voltage cables will doubtless grow in intensity. 

The Monmouthshire Naturalists’ Trust has already established one local nature 
reserve and other areas of similar interest may be similarly recognised. Such areas 
are of great value for local research and educational purposes. Pressures arising from 
these interests for the long-term retention of the existing character of specified areas 
are likely to conflict with agricultural, land drainage and other interests. 

It is expected that increasing demands from local urban populations for open air 
recreation will result in the provision of more facilities of the kind existing at St. 
Brides. There will probably also be greater demands for caravan and chalet sites in 
the coastal strip. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

The planning authority’s policy, as expressed in the county development plan 
(approved 1959), is designed to retain the open agricultural character of the coastal 
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zone and the small scale of coastal villages. The only significant change in land use 
in nearly 20 years has been the establishment of the Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
Steelworks at Llanwern and of ash disposal areas adjoining the Uskmouth power 
stations. (These latter areas are re-seeded and returned to agricultural use after ash 
disposal.) 

A continuation of the present policy will, it is believed, safeguard agricultural land 
and recreational and scientific interests and, at the same time, enable careful study to 
be given to the individual merits of any applications for major regional or national 
developments, bearing in mind the various pressures outlined above. Industrial 
development does not necessarily prejudice other uses: at the steelworks site, wild 
bird reserves have been maintained by arrangement between the company and the 
Monmouthshire Wild Fowl Club. 

Every effort must be made in considering major applications to maintain public 
access to the coast and to protect the recreational value of the open estuary frontage 
for recreational purposes. It should be possible to maintain a protected coastal strip 
in the interests of public recreation and scientific study. In the case of conflict arising 
between different interests, the situation can only be resolved on the merits of par- 
ticular cases in the light of national and regional priorities obtaining at the particular 
time. 

Organisation and delegation 

There is no special organisation of the planning authority dealing with the coastal 
area and there are no delegation arrangements in force; planning control is decen- 
tralised to the east and west Monmouthshire Area Planning Sub-Committees. 

The physical character of the coastal strip, with its high water table and minimal 
gradients making for drainage and construction problems, has limited the number of 
development applications. 

Between Cardiff and Newport for a depth of about a third of a mile from the coast 
only about 60 applications have been submitted since 1 948 (three a year on average) 
mainly for small developments (dwellings, garages, agricultural buildings and a petrol 
filling station) in addition to 3 electricity lines. 

Between Newport and Chepstow, in the same period, about 160 applications have 
been submitted, including large industrial applications and electricity lines in ad- 
dition to minor residential items; an average of ten applications per year. 

Applications, therefore, total 13 per annum, the major pressures being within the 
area immediately east of Newport. 
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NEWPORT COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. F. L. McIntosh, M T P i, 
A M I MUN E, the Borough Planning Officer 



The only portion of coastline within the borough comprises approximately 1| miles 
adjoining and east of the mouth of the River Usk. It has been administered by the 
borough since 1 st April, 1 966, under the provisions of the Newport (Monmouthshire) 
Order 1966. 

The short length of coastline comprises mud fiats and saltings to seaward with 
coastal plain on the landward side. The latter is protected by a sea wall or bank, and 
contains a light tower. A breakwater is located on the eastern side and surface water 
enters the sea via reens and outfalls. 

All the land above high water and inland for some two-thirds of a mile is owned by 
the Central Electricity Generating Board and is used or reserved for their purposes, 
being allocated for ‘statutory undertakers — electricity’ in the operative development 
plan. It contains power stations, ancilhary installations, overhead lines and ash dis- 
posal areas, together with several farms which are reserved for future ash disposal. 
The disposal areas are in the form of industrial lagoons, either in operation or in 
course of preparation. Some sections have been completed and planted over, and 
appear as grassed plateaux some 15 feet above original ground level. These are used 
for grazing cattle. The only access to the coast is via a private rough track which 
runs along the sea wall and is used for maintaining it. The track terminates in the 
vicinity of the power stations. 

There is at present no public access to the coastline and therefore no holiday or 
recreational traflSc. In view of the ownership of the area, its allocation in the develop- 
ment plan and the industrial operations being carried out on it now and proposed 
for the foreseeable future, it is considered that no provision can be made for holiday 
or recreational use. Furthermore the mud flats and saltings between high and low 
water preclude its use for such purposes. 

As the only part of the county borough of Newport which could be regarded as 
falling within the definition of ‘coastal area’ is that land in the south eastern portion 
of the county borough which is held by the Central Electricity Generating Board for 
the purpose of development of their undertaking, and is zoned for that purpose in 
the operative development plan, the only action which is considered to be necessary 
by the council is to exercise normal development control procedure when development 
proposals are put forward so as to ensure that suitable standards of landscaping are 
achieved. 

There is no special organisation of the Planning Committee dealing with the coast. 
Investigations have been carried out by relevant bodies into the possibility of an iron 
ore terminal or jetty in the vicinity, but to date no official announcements have been 
made. 

Almost all past planning decisions relate to the power stations and their ancilliaries, 
and have averaged one per annum since 1948. 
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GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. E. A. Bland, M t p i, 
AMICE, A R I c s, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

The length of coastline within the administrative county is approximately 90 miles. 
It is an interesting and diverse coast, the variety of which reflects the intricacy of its 
geological structure. There are miles of wide beaches backed by sand dunes, river 
estuaries and stretches of high cliff interspersed with rocky bays. 

The coastline, however, cannot be considered in spatial isolation. The coastal belt 
really consists of two parts: the coast in the immediate vicinity of beach or cliffs, and 
the strip that backs it stretching to the first discernible ridge of higher land. In 
Glamorgan, this varies from about one mile to six miles. 

From the Ely estuary at Penarth to Sker Point west of Porthcawl, the coastline is 
formed mainly of attractive limestone cliff with rocky foreshores and sandy beaches, 
as at Barry (Whitmore Bay), Southerndown, Ogmore-by-Sea, and Porthcawl (Trecco 
Bay, Sandy Bay and Rest Bay). West of the Ogmore estuary there is a large area of 
sand dunes extending to Porthcawl whose height, at Merthyr Mawr, is exceeded in 
Europe only by the dunes at Peenemunde on the Baltic coast. 

West of Porthcawl at Sker Point, the low cliffs give way to long sandy beaches 
which stretch unbroken to the River Afan. These are backed by dunes and extend 
beyond the developed area of Port Talbot to the Neath estuary and west to the Swansea 
county borough boundary. 

The Gower coast is more rugged and indented than that of the Vale and Swansea 
Bay. It is a coastline of great beauty and variety. (See plate 9). Along the south and 
west sides, fine cliffs alternate with a succession of attractive beaches and coves— the 
broad sweeps of Rhosili, Port Eynon and Oxwich Bays contrasting with the con- 
stricted coves of Caswell and Pwll-du Bays. The north coast, bordering Burry Inlet, 
which is a proposed bird sanctuary, is completely different. The development of a 
spit at Whiteford Burrows has led to the accumulation of salt marsh extending 
continuously to Loughor except for Salthouse Point. This is backed by a line of 
limestone cliffs, formerly the shoreline. The inland scenery of the Gower is also 
attractive though lacking perhaps the intrinsic spectacular interest and recreational 
pull of the coastline. 

Character and types of development 

The major towns are Penarth (1961 population 20,900), Barry (42,100), Porthcawl 
(11,100) and Port Talbot (51,300). Penarth is essentially residential in character; 
many people commute from it to Cardiff. Its former coal exporting docks are now 
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disused. The town is also the nearest resort to Cardiff, catering for a different type of 
visitor from those who go to Barry. The promenade is its recreational focus. Between 
Penarth and Barry there are caravan sites at Lavernock and Swanbridge. 

The commercially important docks and industrial development at Barry is located 
to the east, away from the main resort facilities of Barry Island. (See plate 7.) Barry is 
the seaside focus of the south Wales mining valleys and to a lesser extent of the west 
Midlands. It is likely to remain primarily a day-tripper resort in spite of the recent 
development of a large holiday camp. 



There is no major built-up area between Barry and Porthcawl. This reflects the 
topographic difficulty of the coast, its relative isolation from the main currents of 
economic activity, and the agricultural value of the land. The plateau surface of the 
coastal strip has provided sites for a military airfield at St. Athan and Glamorgan 
Airport at Rhoose. The only major industrial intrusions which occur are the cement 
works at Rhoose and Aberthaw and the 600 megawatt electricity generating station 
on the Thaw estuary. Except for a number of caravan sites, particularly in the vicinity 
of Rhoose, the countryside remains relatively untouched by recent development, but 
the larger coastal villages— Rhoose, Llantwit Major, Ogmore-by-Sea and St. Athan 
— have all attracted a fair amount of residential development. 



Porthcawl is primarily a holiday town with by far the largest accommodation 
capacity of any south Wales resort. There are extensive caravan sites on the dunes to 
the east of the town which can accommodate a visitor population nearly twice as 
large as the existing residential population. It is indeed the caravan capital of south 
Wales. (See plate 6.) West of Porthcawl the coastline is unspoilt up to the mouth of 
the River Kenfig, except for some sand and gravel workings at Kenflg Sands, 



West of the Kenfig River, most of the narrow coastal strip bordering Swansea Bay 
MS been reclaimed for extensive industrial, commercial and residential developments, 
rae dune belt and marsh land backing the latter between the sea and steep scarp to 
fte east has provided excellent sites for major steel and chemical works in the Port 
Talbot area and a large oil refinery at Llaudarcy, This development is by no means 
unattractive, however; viewed from the Gower side of Swansea Bay the industrial 
plants form an interesting foreground to the mountains behind. At Port Talbot a vast 
area of dunes was flattened to provide a site for a large housing estate. 



The economic stimulus injected by industrial development has provided the means 
and the incentive to develop the seaboard of Port Talbot at Aberavon as a maior 

“ *= immediate 

vicimty of the beach, and the large size of its facilities, reflect its recent development 
and appreciafion of the scale of day-tripper motoring from the industrial towns of 
the hinterland. Now tt is challenging Barry as the major day-tripper resort in the 



stroMMrin''!f Gower settlements have a 
ong agricultural as opposed to a mantmie foundation and tradition. The favour- 

g^'-dening which supplies 

Swansea at the gateway to the peninsula, and the industrial towns beyond. Whereas 
formerly it was a remote and rather exclusive tourist area, the vast increase in car 
MriT T peninsula to the boom in the caravan 

tion canacftv Ttf “a • ' ^ accommoda- 

tion capacity of the administrative county. Caravans account for 60% of this total 

and most of the sites are near the coasfiine in the western part ofte pe" 
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particularly in the Horton-Port Eynon area. Now tourism vies with farming as the 
main source of income. 



Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 



The pattern of a few primary resorts with concentrated facilities made possible by the 
railway has been greatly altered by motor transport. While the main resorts have 
continued to boom — indicating the perpetual popularity of the traditional gregarious 
seaside visit — the motor car has initiated a secondary dispersal of development at 
places along the coast, which because of their remoteness, steep gradients and space 
restrictions, were unsuited to rail penetration and mass catering. The Gower is the 
main area affected by this increased personal mobility, but the same also applies to 
Penarth-Barry, and the Barry-Porthcawl stretches of coast. 

Changes in means of transport have been accompanied by changes in accommoda- 
tion. Hotels and boarding houses have been left behind by the great boom in self- 
catering holidays made possible by the caravan. No less than 75% of tourist accom- 
modation in the county is provided by caravan sites, of which there are 30 in the 
coastal belt. Caravans are particularly important near the built-up areas of Porthcawl 
(which has 60% of the total) and Barry, where the varied facilities of the resorts can 
be easily reached. The number of caravans in the administrative county has more 
than doubled over the last decade — from 4,223 in 1957 to 8,650 in 1966. This trend, 
and the relative stagnation of hotels and boarding houses, are likely to continue. 
Other types of accommodation increasing to meet rising demands are the weekend 
cottage, rented accommodation and bed and breakfast places. (See the table on 
page 36.) 

There has been a large increase in participation in all forms of outdoor recreational 
activity and in the provision of facilities. Water sports (yachting, sailing, boating and 
fishing), especially, have become available to a much larger section of the population. 
The same applies to golf. There are eleven courses in the coastal belt. 

The holiday and recreational activities arc essentially summer trades, although the 
considerable numbers taking secondary holidays, or staying at the homes of friends 
or relations during off-season periods, has extended the season. Turnover per capita^ 
however, is probably low in view of an estimate that nearly half of main summer 
holidaymakers in south Wales stayed with friends or relatives.* It is impossible to 
evaluate the effect of seasonal employment on the economy because, except for Porth- 
cawl, none of the towns are purely resorts, but have a large industrial and conunercial 
element in the employment structure. Even Porthcawl is too close to other employment 
exchange areas to provide reliable information. 



Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Because of the increasing and more mobile population with more money and leisure 
time at their disposal, and an attractive and accessible coastline nearby, the overall 
picture is one of the continuing conflict between preservation and exploitation in the 
coastal strip. 

*Report of the Council for Wales and Monmouthshire on the Welsh Holiday Industry, 1963, page 43. 
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Tourist accommodation 
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Since the war the population of the valley towns has decreased, resulting in a flow 
of people to the better employment opportunities and housing conditions in the 
Cardiff area and elsewhere along the coast. The Glamorgan Planning Study, published 
1964, which contains an outline of the authority’s planning policy, estimates that 
200,000 more people may live in the south-eastern part of the county by the year 
2000. Half of them should be housed, it is proposed, in a new town at Llantrisant, 
the rest being accommodated on the Cardiff fringes and at Barry. There will also be 
considerable expansion at Port Talbot and Bridgend. None of these proposals will 
directly affect the coastline, but further pressure will no doubt be brought to bear on 
the coast by improved accessibility. 

Planning intents of the authority with respect to the coast 

The fundamental aim of the authority is to preserve and enhance existing amenities 
and prevent bad development. Nearly two-thirds of the total coastline is included in 
areas where there is already a measure of special control. These comprise the Gower 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty; the high landscape value zone shown on the 
approved development plan stretching along the Vale coast from Aberthaw to the 
River Ogmore ; and two sizeable areas of scientific interest at Merthyr Mawr Warren 
and Kenfig Burrows. The proposed green-belt around Cardiff extends to the coast 
between Penarth and Sully, and between Barry and Aberthaw. 

A detailed policy statement was recently submitted to the Secretary of State for 
Wales for approval. This sets out general principles against which development 
applications in the coastal area will be considered. This Written Statement of policy 
is reproduced in the annexe to this report on pages 39-40. 

The authority intends to maintain strict control over development at a time when 
pressures of all kinds on the coast are multiplying. They are therefore exploring ways 
and means of reducing and diverting recreational traffic away from the coast. It is 
necessary to consider coastal problems within the framework of countryside policy 
to cater for the growing leisure demands of a large hinterland population. In this 
context, the concept of country parks, raised by the recent White Paper Leisure in the 
Countryside, may be mentioned. These parks of varying sizes and facilities would 
cater for the open air needs of nearby town dwellers. The provision of alternative 
outdoor facilities in open country near the large towns would enlarge people’s area 
of choice and help reduce the acute congestion caused by the rush to the coast in 
peak summer periods. The feasibility of developing such parks is under consideration. 



Organisation and delegation 



A special committee has been set up to deal with planning control and enforcement 
in the Gower Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. The Gower has also been declared 
a special area for the purposes of advertisement control. 

There were 829 development applications (excluding those for alterations to build- 
ings) in the coastal belt in 1965. Of these, 70 % were approved and 26.1 % were refused. 
The remaining 4 % had not yet been determined. Of the 70 % which were approved, a 
substantial proportion were within town map areas. The break-down of these 
applications is shown in the following table. 
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Approved Refused 


Not 

determined 


Total 


Residential (including shops and schools) 


431 


175 


36 


642 


Industrial (including power lines) 


102 


20 


1 


123 


Holiday and recreational 


44 


16 


- 


60 


Smallholdings 


2 


2 


- 


4 


Totals 


579 


213 


37 


829 



Atl ten local authorities which border the coastline have accepted the delegation of functions of 
planning control. 
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Annexe 

Written Statement of policy by the Glamorgan County Council in regard to 
development in the coastal belt. 



General 

1 . In the coastal belt every application will be treated on its merits, but except for 
areas allocated for specific use in town maps or development comprising a proper 
extension to an established village, in general the local planning authority intends to 
restrict development to that essential in the agricultural interest; for a purpose 
properly required in connection with any planned leisure use; or in connection with 
the uses permitted under Circular 42/55 of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (relating to development within green belt areas). 

Village policy 

2. The local planning authority intend that all new development in villages shall be 
related to the existing pattern and where a village envelope has been approved, 
generally within that envelope. They also intend only to approve development which 
is individually required and designed to fit in with the village character. 

Redevelopment on sites of existing buildings 

3. Where an application is made in respect of a building on a site occupied by a 
derelict building which use has been abandoned, such application will be dealt with 
as if it were a virgin site and the policy set out in paragraph 1 will be followed. In 
cases where the building is derelict but the use has not been abandoned, each case 
will be treated on its merits, but with particular regard to the effect on coastal and 
countryside amenity. 

Design of buildings 

4. Except in the urban areas comprised in the town maps, it is the local planning 
authority’s intention that the design of any new buildings shall be simple and un- 
cluttered in character. They intend that buildings shall have a horizontal emphasis 
both in the overall silhouette and in the elements of the design in order to prevent 
such buildings presenting discordant notes in the landscape. Whilst they would 
encourage contemporary buildings of first-class design, in general, the local planning 
authority favour traditional methods of construction. 

Materials of construction 

5. The local planning authority will encourage the use of local stone for walls and 
slate for roofs in the construction of buildings, but they will also accept materials 
having a similar appearance such as cement rendering of suitable texture and finish, 
and suitably coloured and textured clay or concrete tiles instead of slate. In the case 
of agricultural buildings, which require planning consent and are constructed other- 
wise than of traditional materials, the local planning authority intend to require them 
to be painted in suitable colours. 
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Trees 



6. In dealing with any applications for development on a site where there are sub- 
stantial trees the local planning authority intend to prevent unnecessary felling and 
will require new planting with trees of suitable species as a condition of consent 
where this is necessary or where the development is in a conspicuous position and 
needs to be softened by planting. 

Mineral workings 

7. The local planning authority will discourage the working of minerals within the 
coastal belt other than those required for essential national purposes, and where 
such development is permitted will attach conditions controlling methods of working, 
screening and disposal of waste and the subsequent restoration of the landscape. 

Industry 

8. The local planning authority do not intend in general to allow any land outside the 
presently allocated areas in the coastal strip to be developed for industrial purposes. 

Holiday camping sites 

9. The local planning authority consider that in general there are sufficient caravan 
sites within the coastal belt and permission for further sites will only be granted if 
there are particular reasons for them. They intend to allow a reasonable number of 
tented sites in suitable location on a seasonal basis. 

Smallholdings 

10. In considering applications for smallholdings within the coastal belt the local 
planning authority will have regard to the standards for ‘commercial’ farms laid 
down in Command Paper 2738, The Development of Agriculture. 

Advertisements 

11. In that part of the area designated as a ‘special area’ for the purposes of Adver- 
tisements Regulations, the local planning authority will be strict in their interpretation 
of the regulations. In the remainder of the area they intend to restrict advertisements 
as follows : 

(i) No advertisement hoarding other than auction sale or information boards not 
exceeding 3 ft. 6 ins. wide by 5 ft. in length will be permitted in any part of the 
area. 

(ii) No roof or sky signs will be permitted. 

(iii) Where signs are illuminated they must be non-occulting. 

(iv) There must not be more than one pole sign in any one petrol filling station. 

(v) Advance advertisement signs, or signs purporting to be direction signs, wiU not 
be permitted. 
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CARDIFF COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. E. Parkinson, b sc, p d a, 
M T P 1, M I C E, M I MUN E, the City Planning Officer 

The seven mile stretch of coastline within the Cardiff boundary is extremely flat, 
and consists of a mixture of estuarine mud and river alluvium. Three rivers drain 
into the sea; from east to west these are the Rhymney, Taff and the Ely. Between the 
Rhymney and the Ely, which is the western boundary of the city, the coastline is 
nearly all highly developed, much of it industrial in nature, or devoted to docks. The 
coastline east of the Rhymney to the other boundary portrays a complete contrast, 
and consists of low lying medium quality agricultural land, known as Wentlloog 
Flats, and varying in height between 17 and 25 ft. A.O.D. This whole area is protected 
from flooding by substantial sea defences which have been built up over a period of 
centuries, while beyond the sea wall is the Rhymney Great Wharf, an expanse of 
mud and saltings. This stretch of coast has unusual scenic interest by virtue of its 
isolated character in such close proximity to the industrial areas of the city. 

Apart from a few open spaces along the built-up length of coastline, the main 
recreational attraction is the sea wall on Wentlloog Flats, and access by foot is fre- 
quently gained by the public. Other coastal amenities are the pleasure boat trips from 
the Pier Head and some yacht clubs. Existing coastal facilities are few and traffic 
problems due to them do not arise. 

Pressures and problems 

The proximity of natural coastline to an industrial city and port ensures pressures 
mainly of a non-recreational nature, including demands for land for industrial pur- 
poses, housing, caravan sites, sewage works, and car breakers. The greater part of 
the Wentlloog Flats is not allocated in the development plan, although the council 
have decided that some 800 acres should be reserved to safeguard future industrial 
requirements. More recently the council has been considering applications for resi- 
dential development. These, together with the need for regional recreational facilities, 
are currently being studied by the city planning department, with a view to a master 
plan being prepared for the area. In the meantime, it has been the council’s policy to 
resist development which would be injurious to the existing farm holdings in the area 
or to the residential neighbourhood to the north. The possible future expansion of 
the docks (referred to in the recent White Paper on Transport Policy) also could give 
rise to pressures for land for associated industrial activities, although in the present 
circumstances this would seem unlikely. 

Provisional planning proposals 

It is the council’s policy to safeguard and enhance its limited share of coastline, and 
it recognises the advantages of the open strip of land to the east giving access to the 
coast. It is suggested that all footpaths along or to the coast should be scheduled as 
public rights of way, thus linking up with the footpath system in Monmouthshire 
already scheduled, together with the preservation of a strip of land for future re- 
creational uses. Possible retraining schemes for all three rivers also provide the 
opportunity of enhancing the river mouths and expanding water recreational facilities. 

Proposals for the built-up coastline include provision of a short waterfront foot- 
path, and rehabilitation measures for certain areas, especially the neck of land at the 
mouth of the Ely which faces the proposed housing development at Penarth Dock. 
More detailed study will be given to these provisional proposals in the review of the 
development plan. 
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SWANSEA COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. W. J. Ward, amice, 
A M I MUN E, A M I STRUCT E, A M T P I, the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Planning 
Officer 



Description of coastline 

The coastline of the county borough, some 11 miles long, may be conveniently divided 
into five zones based on differing natural characteristics and types of development. 
These are shown in the figure opposite. 

Zone A extends from the borough boundary in the east to the River Tawe, which 
forms a natural boundary. This zone is intensively industrialised with docks and other 
specialised industrial uses. Public access to the foreshore in this zone is prohibited 
within the borough. 

Zone B, extending from the River Tawe to Trafalgar Arch, contains a dock, diverse 
industries, and disused railway land. Public access to the foreshore is restricted, but 
not prevented. 

Zone C extends to Blackpill in the west. The foreshore is bounded on its landward 
side by a narrow strip comprising disused railway land and a stretch of public 
promenade, with a public golf-course intruding to the west. Running parallel and 
immediately adjacent to this strip is road A.4067 the major access-route to the 
coast, the other zones to the west and to the Gower Peninsula as a whole. Intensive 
and long-established residential development on the land side of this road recedes 
progressively from the east to allow an open, well-wooded recreational and public 
building belt extending continuously to Blackpill, and including parks, playing fields, 
and the sites of the Guildhall, University College, and the new Singleton Hospital. 

The main physical characteristics shared by these two zones are: (i) a continuous 
arc ofslowly shelving beach, exposing at low-water some half-mile width of sand and, to 
seaward, mud, gravel and shell beds; (ii) a ‘dyke’ given over variously to disused 
railway, public and industrial land as described above; (iii) the main coastal road; 
(iv) an intensively-developed hinterland receding towards the west. 

Zone D, from Blackpill to Mumbles Head, forms the eastern arm of the Gower 
Peninsula, developing from wooded ridges overlooking the Ciyne Valley to the 
imposing limestone cliffs of the Mumbles districts and Mumbles Head promontory. 
There is a narrow coastal strip of disused railway-land, sporadic residential develop- 
ment, public open spaces and walks, and the main coastal road. Backing this is 
modern residential development which gives way, as the cliffs rise southwards, to the 
older and more intensive development of Oystermouth. The foreshore differs from 
that of the preceding zones in that it is far more rock-strewn and muddy. 

Zone E encompasses, from Mumbles Head, the limestone cliffs of Bracelet, Limeslade, 
Langland and Caswell Bays, with their associated headlands. The cliffs rise to a height 
of some 200 feet, fall sheer to the sea, and give way only to the confined bays men- 
tioned. 
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Character and types of development 

Whilst the industrial importance of zone B has declined significantly, it still presents 
a barrier to direct public access to the foreshore, which is therefore only casually used, 
e.g. strolling, angling, amateur ball-games, and sometimes for some bathing. 

The foreshore of zone C and the adjoining parks, playing fields and public pro- 
menade constitute a traditional recreational venue for local residents and visitors 
alike. This zone is treated as a single unit for the statistical estimates of this research. 
The acquisition of railway land along the coast would considerably ease direct public 
access to the beach. 



By its nature, the beach in zone D foreshore is not suitable for intensive use. The 
main use features of this zone are : 

(i) intense holiday accommodation, catering and shopping facilities at Oyster- 
mouth and Southend; 

(ii) concentrated boating activities at Southend; 

(iii) amusements at Mumbles Pier. 

The broken coastline of zone E has a background of modern residential and day- 
hut development. The general effect is marred by undesirable temporary bungalow 
development of long standing in the Limeslade area, which also contains three 
caravan parks and a unit of summer-chalet development. Residential development at 
Langland Bay has almost reached saturation-point, with only a small amount of 
land remaining for further development. 

At Caswell is another area of chalet-development screened from the seaward view 
by chns. 



This zone and the cliffs of zone D are protected under the Gower Area of Out- 
flanked inland by an Area of Great Landscape 
Value. The cliff-tops are public open spaces, carrying public paths connecting the 
beaches. There are two areas of Special Scientific Interest within zone E. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 



The estimates of the number of visitors to the beaches (shown in the summary map) 
are based on the use made of vehicle parking facilities and on estimates by the publk 
transport bodies. Estimates of visitor accommodation facilities have been based on 
surveys made by this authonty and information kindly supphed by the research 
department o the Wales Tourist Board. Visitor accommoda&n is cLcent“ 

Sketr B Langland Bays, Mumbles, Blackpill 

town ^ Oystermonth Road area as well as in the main hotels of the 



Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

The increasing use of motor transport has brought the western coastline of the 
borough withm easier reach of residents and visitors. This has led to less intensive 

^01 faoTt “d amuse- 

ment facilities, and an increase of such facilities to the west. 

With its exceptional beauty, is the section of the borough’s 
^ocket^o*^fen^'" d'T ‘ c development pressures. It contains two ifrge 

“fficulries. holiday-makers wiU undoubtedly 
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Planning policy 

The overall planning policy of the authority is to preserve and, wherever possible, 
extend the amenities of its coastline; to acquire disused railway land (zone B); to 
preserve the open character of cliff headlands (zones D and E) and to remove existing 
undesirable temporary shack and bungalow development and encourage compact 
chalet-units and controlled caravan sites. Further inland of the Gower beaches, some 
infilling or redevelopment with traditional dwellings appears acceptable. 

Planning organisation and research 

There is no special organisation of the Planning Committee relating to coastal 
development, nor specialised planning or research dealing with the coast. The coast 
in zones C and D has been the subject of a report by a private consultant for the 
guidance of the authority in formulating future planning policy. 

It is estimated that, on average, 60 detailed planning applications are received per 
annum in respect of new development in the coastal belt. This figure does not include 
applications relating to minor alterations or additions. 
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KEY TO COASTAL ZONES IN THE CARMARTHENSHIRE REPOR 



CARMARTHENSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. L. Randles, M i mun e, 
the County Planning Officer 



Description of coast 

Carmarthenshire’s coastline extends from the boundary with Glamorgan at Loughor 
in the east for a distance of about 28 miles to the county boundary with Pembroke- 
shire at Amroth in the west. It forms the northern and north-eastern coastline to 
Carmarthen Bay and can be divided into five distinctive zones, each with its own 
characteristics. These (shown in figure 2, opposite) are as follows; 

Zone 1: The northern shore of the Loughor estuary between Burry Port and the 
county boundary at Loughor. It consists of a coastal plain of varying width on which 
the industrial development of the past took place resulting in the growth of Llanelli 
and district and Burry Port. 

Zone 2: The area of flat land between Burry Port and the estuary of the River Gwen- 
draeth comprising forest, dunes, marshes and a narrow strip of farm land. To the 
seaward lies the long, unfrequented sandy beach known as Cefn Sidan sands. 

Zone 3: The combined estuaries of the Rivers Taf, Towy and Gwendraeth which 
join at the point of entry to the sea between the Cefn Sidan sands and Laugharne 
sands. The three rivers are separated by impressive cliffs and headlands which roll 
into the sea. At low tide there is a broad expanse of golden sands broken by the 
meandering courses of the rivers. Each river estuary is guarded by its castle at 
Laugharne, Llanstephan and Kidwelly and the village of Ferryside also lies on the 
banks of the River Towy. 

Zone 4: The area of fiat marshland and dunes with some agricultural land between 
the estuary of the River Taf in the east to Pendine in the west. Here are the famous 
Pendine sands— a six-mile long plain of firm golden sand where famous motorists 
once set up world speed records. 

Zone 5: The beautiful but wild and inhospitable coast between Pendine and Amroth 
where austere cliffs alternate with gorse covered slopes which sweep steeply down to 
the sea behind the Marros Sands. 

The hinterland behind zones 3, 4 and 5 between Kidwelly and Amroth rises to a 
height of about 500 feet above sea level and consists of rolling hills used almost 
exclusively for agriculture. It forms an attractive and unspoilt backcloth to the 
coastal areas. Many magnificent and wide views of the Carmarthenshire and Pem- 
brokeshire coasts are obtained from the coast roads which pass through this area. 

Character and types of development 

Zone 1: This is the Llanelli-Burry Port area which is substantially developed as an 
urban area. The basic industries were coal, steel and tinplate with associated heavy 
industries. 

Much of the anthracite coal which is mined in the western end of the south Wales 
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coalfield was exported from Llanelli and Burry Port and docks were constructed in 
both towns. All trade from these has now ceased and the docks have become disused 
and derelict. The growth of interest in sailing has resulted in extensive use being made 
of the Burry Port harbour and it is expected that this will expand. 

The deposit of industrial waste such as slag and ash along what were once sandy 
beaches has had disastrous results, and the very few remaining beaches are in great 
demand for recreational use by the local inhabitants. The problem of maintaining 
access is one which must be considered by the local authorities concerned. 

With the growth of unemployment and the continued drift of population away 
from the area, there is special need to reserve suitable areas for industrial development 
and remaining undeveloped areas of this coastal plain are reserved for this purpose 
with no significant loss to the public. 

The dispersal of pulverised fuel ash from Carmarthen Bay power station at Burry 
Port by pumping it into low lying marshland will result in the reclamation of many 
acres of useless land to agriculture. 

There is the excellent 18-hoIe Ashburnham golf course adjoining Burry Port and 
the grant of consent for a large holiday caravan site is expected to attract holiday- 
makers to this area in due course when the pressures in other parts increase. 

Zone 2: This flat area which was once scrub and marshland and areas of shifting sand 
has been transformed by the activities of the Forestry Commission in the Pembrey 
Forest. Consisting almost entirely of Corsican Pine it was first planted in 1929 and 
has stabilised the sand dunes and generally improved the agricultural value of the 
adjoining land. This forest lies behind the long stretch of golden sands known as 
Cefn Sidan Sands, which would be very popular with the public if suitable access 
could be provided. 



At the southern end of this zone is tlie site of the recently closed Ordnance Factory. 
This has been acquired privately and is to be redeveloped partly as an industrial 
estate and partly as a hoUday caravan centre. The caravans will be located in hollows 
amongst the many poups of trees which were planted by the Forestry Commission 
and should result in a very satisfactory and unobtrusive development. It is also 
mtended to provide access to Cefn Sidan and parking space for members of the 
public who wish to use the beaches for recreation. 



Zone 3: Tllis area— contained by the estuaries of the three rivers— is essentially of a 
rural a^cultural character. The natural beauty and pleasant beaches are attractine 
more visitors to Ferryside and Llanstephan. Many of these are day trippers but 
pressures are beginning to be felt for caravan sites. It was for this reason that consent 
was panted for a large site at St. Ishmael some years ago with a view to concentrating 
this form of development in one area and thus preserve the more beautiful areas. 

Laughame does not have the attraction of a good sandy beach but has its own 
particular appeal m the character of the town, its castle, and pleasant walks. 

There is a flounshing sailing club at Ferryside which provides for the resident 
population of the surrounding area of Carmarthenshire. 

Zone 4: Tins area is dominated by the Proof and Experimental Establishment which 
occupies the peater part of this flat coastal plain. As a result about Si miles of the 

f Mondays to Fridays each 

week. Pendme is without doubt the most popular holiday resort in Carmarthenshire 
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and on fine bank holidays as many as 7,000 people find their way to the sands where 
as many as 2,000 cars are parked. 

Pendine has been a caravan centre for many years and these together with boarding 
houses provide accommodation for 1,000 or more resident visitors each week of the 
summer. There are about 250 caravans at Pendine at the present time with further, 
but limited, space for more; but the village will have soon reached saturation point 
due to the restriction which the boundaries of the Experimental Establishment impose. 

Zone 5: This is a very beautiful and unspoilt stretch of coast including its hinterland, 
where development has been resisted in spite of many applications for caravans, 
petrol stations, motels and guest houses. When, some years ago, some parts of this 
fine area were threatened, the National Trust became interested in the acquisition of 
certain parts, but when a person sympathetic to the need for preservation bought a 
large area the National Trust withdrew in his favour. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The popularity of west Wales, particularly Pembrokeshire and the Pembrokeshire 
Coast National Park, has been increasing rapidly over the past few years. Carmarthen 
Town is a focal point for all road traffic to the west, and it is interesting to compare 
the through traffic on a Saturday in August 1952, 5,400 vehicles, with a similar count 
in 1964, 23,700 vehicles. This was mainly tourist traffic and represents a four-fold 
increase in 1 2 years. 

Pembrokeshire had 500,000 visitors in 1961 compared with 1\ million in Devon 
and it is considered that with greatly improved road communications between the 
Midlands and London with south Wales the pressures on west Wales will increase 
very rapidly. As Pembrokeshire becomes saturated places further east in Carmarthen- 
shire will become more popular, a trend which is already being felt in applications 
for large caravan sites. 

The following table shows the extent of tourism and holiday making in Pendine, 
Laugharne, Llanstephan, Ferryside and St. Ishmael, together with information on 
accommodation. This relates to the Summer of 1965. 



Approx. No. of 
visitors on bank 
holiday 


Pendine 


Laugharne 


Llanstephan 


Ferryside 


St. Ishmael 


Permanent Accom. 


180 


130 


180 


180 





Caravans 


960 


130 


120 


20 


320 


Tents 


100 


— 


— 


— 


~ 


Resident visitors 


1,240 


260 


300 


200 


320 


Day visitors 


6,860 


600 


2,800 


2,800 


— 


Total visitors 


8,1 00 


860 


3,100 


3,000 


320 


Hotels, Guest Houses, etc. 


22 


17 


31 


30 




Caravans 


240 


33 


30 


5 


80 


Permanent residents 


670 


1,100 


520 


680 


- 



Planning policy with respect to the coast 



In formulating its planning policy for the coast, the county council had to consider 
three conflicting needs ; 

(i) to protect the unspoilt natural beauty of parts of the coast; 
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(ii) to provide for the holiday-maker and for the visitor who comes to enjoy the 
natural beauty and the unique golden sands; and 

(iii) to provide for the expansion of industry in an area of declining population and 
high unemployment. 

It has therefore been decided that the following shall be the Council’s general policy 
in dealing with developments in the coastal belt : 

1 . In the Llanelli area between Burry Port and Loughor, the location of industry shall 
be encouraged and such development shall be carried out with due regard to 
amenities. The beaches that still remain and are used extensively by local inhabi- 
tants shall be protected. 

2. Burry Port, with its harbour, sandy beaches and golf course shall be encouraged to 
develop as a holiday and sailing centre. The main accommodation would be in 
caravans and a large area has been set aside for this purpose. 

3. The Pembrey Flats area will, owing to the land ownerships, remain much as at 
present with forestry and agriculture occupying the greater area. It must still, 
however, be considered to be a potentially valuable area for large industrial 
development of more than local importance. Part of the old Royal Ordnance 
Factory will be turned into a private industrial estate and the remainder will be 
developed as a holiday centre with access to the Cefn Sidan sands. 

4. The remainder of the coastal area between Kidwelly and Pembrokeshire is one of 
outstanding beauty and, apart from the Proof and Experimental Establishment 
and general holiday and caravan development at Pendine, is quite unspoilt. The 
approved policy is that apart from developments in the established communities 
of Pendine, Laugharne, Llanstephan and Ferryside, development in the remaining 
parts of the area (shown in figure 2 on page 46) shall only be allowed when it can 
be shown to be essential to agricultural interests. 

Pendine will remain the main holiday centre in the western section of the county’s 
coast. When consideration is given to development proposals in the existing com- 
munities particular regard will be had to the effect any proposals would have on the 
local amenities and on the landscape as a whole. 

Organisation and delegation 

The County Planning Committee deals with all matters relating to the coast as it is 
considered that this is the normal function of the Committee as local planning 
authority for the county, excluding that part of the Brecon Beacons National Park 
which lies -within Carmarthenshire. 

The following statistics of planning decisions relate to the coastal area west of 
Burry Port harbour. If those within the Zone 1 (i.e. Llanelli) are included, they would 
provide an unrealistic picture as they would include decisions relating to a large urban 
area which is somewhat divorced from the true coastal belt. 



Planning decisions in the year ending June 1966 



Type of development 


Total 


Approved 


Refused 


Residential 


32 


25 


7 


Caravan sites 


4 


3 


1 


Miscellaneous 


24 


24 




Total 


60 


52 


8 
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The county council have delegated their planning control functions to the district 
councils within the coastal belt. This excludes advertisements. The County Planning 
Officer can require the reference to the county planning committee of any application 
which the district councils wish to determine in a manner contrary to the provisions 
of the county development plan or contrary to any declared policy of the County 
Planning Committee such as the coastal policy previously described. 
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COUNTY OF PEWIBROKE 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. A. Price. AK.ICS, 
A M I MUN E, A M T P I, the County Planning Officer 



Description of coastline 

The cliffs prevent access to many parts of the shore and thus concentrate the pressures 
on those bays which can be reached by road. The cliffs form a plateau at 200 feet 
rising to 500 feet on the north coast. This makes an open landscape with wide views 
in which skyline developments are very conspicuous. 

Character and types of development 

The greater part of the Pembrokeshire coast remains undeveloped by urban land 
uses. With the exception of the oil refineries on the Milford Haven, coastal develop- 
ment is mainly domestic in character, consisting of two small towns and numerous 
fishing villages. Although defence establishments occupy an appreciable length of the 
coastline, their visual effect is less than their psychological impact— the Castlemartin 
Range is largely open heathland with few buildings. The generally inaccessible coast- 
line has resulted in fishing villages being confined to a few locations where small 
inlets indent the coast and provide shelter. 

Sections of the Pembrokeshire coast differ greatly in their accessibility and popu- 
larity with visitors. The zone from Amroth to Penally, including Saundersfoot and 
Tenby, receives the greater proportion of visitors, including day-trippers and has 
over half the county’s accommodation. Within this area are the recreation centres of 
Tenby and Saundersfoot, each possessing a variety of facilities. The focus of the area 
is Tenby. Elsewhere in this area recreational facilities are largely lacking, except for 
the beaches. 

From Penally to Freshwater West much of the fine cliff scenery is occupied by the 
military establishments at Manorbier and Castlemartin. The remainder of this 
stretch of coast is virtually undeveloped with the exception of the shack development 
at Freshwater East. 

The shores of the Milford Haven are now given over to large scale oil refining. 
(See plate 4.) These establishments and the vessels which serve them have their own 
intrinsic interest. A measure of success has been achieved in lessening the impact of 
these installations on the landscape, and it is thought that they do not detract 
materially from the landscape of the National Park. 

The coast of St. Bride’s Bay has a few fishing villages on sheltered inlets, such as at 
Little Haven and Solva. These are developing as boating centres, but otherwise 
pressure is for caravan development. The scattered inter-war developments at Broad 
Haven and Newgale have been added to by prominent caravan sites at Newgale. 
Considerable dereliction still remains around the shores of the Bay, mainly disused 
service sites and look-out posts on the cliffs. 

The St. David’s peninsula owes its popularity to its status as a cathedral city as well 
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as to the attractions of its coastline. The coastline of the peninsula is undeveloped, 
except for scattered caravan sites. 

From St. David’s Head to Fishguard is a cliffed, slaty coast with few large sandy 
beaches. This, the least accessible part of the coast, is furthest from centres of popu- 
lation and holiday accommodation, and has the least direct access routes. There is 
dereliction at the old slate stone ports of Abereiddy and Porthgain. At these places 
and at Abercastle there are facilities for boating, which takes place on a small scale. 

Between Fishguard and Poppit the character of the coastline and of coastal develop- 
ment is move akin to that of Cardiganshire than to the rest of Pembrokeshire. The 
coast has three reasonably large concentrated centres of development at Dinas, 
Newport and Poppit. There are caravan sites at all these places, and boating is 
popular. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

Numbers of visitors: There is accommodation in Pembrokeshire for over 46,000 
visitors, and tented sites bring the total staying in the county to over 52,000 during 
a peak summer week. Most of the county lies outside the range of the day-tripper 
because of the distance of Pembrokeshire from large centres of population, and the 
lack of fast roads. However, the Tenby area, which is the nearest and most accessible 
part of the coast to industrial south Wales, is within the day-trip range of the Swansea 
and Llanelli areas. Roughly one-third of visitors arriving at Tenby station from south 
Wales on an August Saturday came on day return tickets from Swansea or Llanelli. 
However, as the journey is easier by car, most of the people who come to Pembroke- 
shire from these areas may in fact be day-trippers. 

Even so the greater part of the holiday traffic in Pembrokeshire arises from visitors 
staying in the county. Their number has increased greatly in postwar years. A survey 
carried out in 1949 estimated that accommodation, mainly in hotels, guest houses, 
and bed and breakfast places, totalled 13,500. Since then, the number of visitors has 
quadrupled. The greater part of this increase has been in caravans and, more lately, 
tents. 

Seasonality: The holiday season is relatively short. Visitors do not start arriving in 
great numbers until after the Whitsun holiday and by the middle of September die 
season is virtually over. The peak remains from the last week in July to the third 
week in August. The alteration of the August Bank Holiday to the end of the month 
has not had any appreciable impact on holiday habits. 

Value to the local economy: This is difficult to estimate accurately, and one can only 
arrive at a very generalised figure. Assuming that the average hoUdaymaker spends 
between £20 and £25 per head per week, and that the number of visitors is of the 
order of 350,000-400,000 in a year, a figure of between £7-£10 millioit is obtained. 
Of the £700 million spent by Britons on holiday in 1965, about £50 million was spent 
in Wales, As Pembrokeshire ranks among the leaders of tourism in Wales this estimate 
may not be far out. 

Types of accommodation: Caravans are the dominant form of accommodation in 
coastal areas. Inland and on the north coast there is a greater proportion of bed and 
breakfast accommodation. Another notable feature of the accommodation pattern 
is the high proportion of furnished accommodation in the mountain areas in the 
north east of the county. (See the table on page 54). 
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Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Most of Pembrokeshire is beyond the range of day-trippers. The Severn Road Bridge 
may make a significant difference in distance and travelling time between Bristol and 
Cardiff but its full impact will not be felt until the middle section of the M.4 motorway 
is completed across southern England. Even this may have only a marginal effect on 
Pembrokeshire unless the roads westwards from Abergavenny and Swansea are 
considerably improved. 

Leisure facilities are provided at present in only one or two places, notably Tenby. 
None of the bays around the coast which are frequented by visitors during fine 
weather offer any alternative facilities during bad weather. So on wet days visitors 
stream into the market towns of Haverfordwest, Pembroke and Fishguard looking 
for alternative recreation. Even these towns lack facilities for the holidaymaker en 
masse. While this may deter some people from visiting Pembrokeshire, the relative 
absence of ‘commercial’ interests is no doubt part of the county’s attraction for many. 
The principal attractions of the Pembrokeshire coast are its scenery and the bathing 
that may be enjoyed at the numerous bays. 

The resorts of Tenby and Saundersfoot receive a weight of visitors disproportionate 
to their physical capacity and detrimental to their characters as, respectively, a quiet 
resort and as a boating centre. For example, the combined resident population of 
Tenby and Saundersfoot of 5,057 can be compared with the summer daytime popu- 
lation of 21,930 — a fourfold increase. Because these two resorts cannot absorb all the 
visitors, a number of caravan sites have been set up in the villages in the hinterland 
behind them. The daily movement of visitors from these inland sites to the coastal 
resorts seriously overloads the road system in the Tenby/Saundersfoot area. The 
weight of traffic and parked vehicles in the resorts has seriously eroded the quality 
of the environment. 



Distribution of holiday accommodation in 
Pembrokeshire* 



Area 


Hotels 


Guest 

Houses 


Bed £r 
Breakfast 


Furnished 

accom. 


Caravans 
&- chalets 


Total 


South-east coast 


Amroth-Freshwater East 


2,395 


1,889 


3,109 


3,845 


15,770 


27,008 


South-west coast 


Stackpole-Angle 


31 


- 


55 


86 


184 


356 


West coast 


Milford Haven-St. Davids 


343 


462 


813 


834 


3,042 


5,494 


North coast 


St. Davids-Cardiganshire 


418 


253 


1,059 


968 


1,088 


3,786 


Mountain area 


44 


58 


191 


407 


40 


740 


Remainder of inland area 


899 


776 


1,370 


505 


973 


4,523 


Total 


4,130 


3,438 


6,597 


6,645 


21 ,097 


41,907 



‘The figures, which refer to the number of 'tourist beds' available, are based on a survey carried 
oijt by the Welsh Holidays and Tourist Association in February 1 966. The table is condensed from 
fuller information supplied by Pembrokeshire County Council. 
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Planning intents tvith respect to the coast 

The whole of the coast of Pembrokeshire, except for the short section within the 
urban district of Fishguard and Goodwick, is part of the Pembrokeshire Coast 
National Park. All applications for development come under careful scrutiny of the 
National Park Committee who consider the effect of the proposed development 
upon the landscape. Development control policy is broadly based upon the following 
criteria; 

(i) Whilst the planning authority do not oppose all new development, they do resist 
development which could reasonably be located outside the National Park. 

(ii) Many proposals for new development have of necessity to be located within the 
National Park and in these cases the policy is to site development so as to cause 
the least detriment to the landscape. 

(iii) Isolated development which could be more suitably located within a village is 
generally resisted. New residential development is permitted within existing 
villages either as ‘in-filling’ or as suitable expansions to those villages. To further 
this policy a number of village plans have been prepared and more are in course 
of preparation. 

(iv) In general it is the policy of the local planning authority to resist development on 
the greater portion of the Pembrokeshire coast outside the areas where they 
consider facilities for residential development and holiday-makers should be con- 
centrated. There are pressures for development associated with the holiday 
industry. If a policy of restricting development is applied to most of the coastal 
area then outlets for this development pressure must be provided elsewhere. 
Accordingly the areas are listed below which need safeguarding so that their 
natural attractions may be preserved; and also those areas where facilities for 
holiday-makers and other developments may be concentrated. 

Caravan and camping sites: Caravan and camping sites have most affected the scenic 
beauty of the Pembrokeshire coast. The local planning authority welcomed the 
initiative of the National Parks Commission in commissioning the Hellier Report* 
which the National Park Committee have adopted as their policy in seeking to 
control caravan sites ; they have attempted to implement its recommendations. 

The local planning authority are not opposed to camping and caravanning and 
appreciate it is essential to have this kind of development to accommodate the 
increasing number of people who desire to visit the Pembrokeshire National Park. 
Planning consents for the siting of approximately 1,300 caravans had been issued by 
1959; by 1965 this number had risen to 5,880. The number of sites granted planning 
consent has increased from 100 in 1962 (accommodating 3,793 caravans) to 145 sites 
in 1965 (5,880 caravans). This number of caravan consents in fact exceeded the 
number of caravans in the area during the first week of August 1965 (4,860). 

It is the local planning authority’s policy that there should be no expansion of 
caravanning in such a way as to do further damage to the incomparable coastal 
scenery of Pembrokeshire. They have sought and obtained the co-operation of land- 
owners in the coastal area in carrying out this policy. Agreements have been reached 
with owners to close existing caravan sites which were in conspicuous positions at 
Manorbier, Amroth, Broad Haven (south), Freshwater West and West Angle Bay. 
It has been further agreed with the landowner that a caravan site at Coppet Hall on 

* Report on caravan camping in or adjacent to the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park by Maurice 

J. Hellier. 
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the coast will cease to operate at the termination of the short term consent granted 
for that site. 

There are, however, a number of caravan sites claiming existing use rights which 
disfigure prominent and exposed parts of the coast. These are at Nolton Haven, 
Newgale, Whitesands Bay and Poppit A Discontinuance Order under Section 28 of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, has been confirmed regarding a caravan 
site at Newgale Hill and similar orders are being sought regarding the other sites. 

Despite the operation of the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 
1960, the local planning authority are disturbed by the effect on the open landscape 
of certain parts of the coastal area of the National Park of small groups of caravans 
either operating as certified sites or as farm sites using the 28 day permitted develop- 
ment under the General Development Order. The areas which are particularly 
vulnerable to this use are the St. Davids Head peninsula, the Dale peninsula and the 
section of the coast between Manorbier and Tenby. The local planning authority 
consider that the Minister should withdraw the concessions granted for this type of 
user in these locations. 

During the past few years there has been a rapid increase in large tented sites in 
and near the coastal area. These sites are being operated in a number of instances 
without planning consent because of the difficulty of controlling this type of activity 
under the Planning Act. The local planning authority consider that the Minister 
should amend the General Development Order so as to bring this type of user under 
similar control to that which the 1960 Act applied to caravan sites. Any concessions 
for small groups of tents should be excluded from the areas, mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, where caravanning is inappropriate. 

The coastal area extending from Manorbier to Amroth and inland to the Pembroke 
Dock-Carmarthen Road already has such a heavy concentration of caravan sites 
that no further expansion of this type of development should be permitted. Further 
growth of caravanning in this area should be resisted on the following grounds: 

(i) Traffic congestion, overcrowding of public facilities, and overloading of such 
services as water supplies at the summer peak is serious enough to warrant 
restraint on the number of people and cars entering the area. 

(ii) The benefits of caravanning as a relatively cheap holiday in the open air are 
understood and welcomed. Even so it is desirable to maintain a balance between 
existing established holiday facilities and the caravan. In the last ten years 
caravan sites have increased so rapidly in this area that they now comprise most 
of the holiday accommodation. 

(iii) The attraction of this area of coast is its coastal scenery and coastal towns and 
villages. Great care must be taken to preserve the landscape and traditional 
character of this area, particularly of such outstanding towns as Tenby, from 
being so impaired that its attraction will be lost. 

Milford Haven waterway: The estuary of Mfiford Haven is developing as one of the 
major ports of the country. When this began in 1956 the local planning authority, in 
association with the National Parks Commission, sought to establish broad principles 
governing the development of the Milford Haven waterway as a major port. It was 
agreed that industrial and commercial development should be contained within the 
sections of the waterway extending from Sandy Haven to Burton on the northern 
shore and from Popton Point to Cosheston Pill on the southern shore. It was decided 
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as a major principle that the lands fronting Milford Haven within these industrial 
belts should be strictly reserved for industries requiring the unique deep water facilities 
afforded by Milford Haven waterway; or for industries associated with these facilities 
which could not economically be sited away from the waterway. It was further 
resolved to seek to preserve as far as practicable the foreshore or cliff lands within 
this section of the waterway and to steer development into the less obtrusive parts of 
this terrain. The last developments which have taken place in the Milford Haven 
waterway have, by and large, been carried out in accordance with these principles. 
The vast oil installations have had a dominant impact on the area, but this develop- 
ment as a whole has been integrated into the landscape as far as it has been practicable 
to do so. 

An exception to the principles set out above was a proposal of the Steel Company 
of Wales to establish a large iron ore stock yard on the Angle peninsula. (See plate 5.) 
This was opposed by the local planning authority and the National Parks Com- 
mission, but it was held to be necessary in the national interest and planning consent 
was granted by the Minister. The planning authority appreciate that the coastline 
from Thorne Island to Angle Point possesses at least two first class deep water berths 
for ships of up to 100,000 tons or more. The conflict, therefore, between the need to 
preserve the outstanding lanscape beauty of the Angle peninsula and the potential 
use of these deep water berths is one which will need to be resolved. 

Fortunately no action has been taken to implement the planning consent granted 
to the Steel Company of Wales and the planning authority consider that the Minister 
should now withdraw it. 

Foreshore regulating lease: The local planning authority have obtained from the 
Crown Estate Commissioners a lease enabling them to regulate the use of the greater 
part of the foreshore around the coast of Pembrokeshire. These additional powers 
were needed to make the foreshore available for public enjoyment whilst preserving 
it in its natural state. 

Parts of the coast needing safeguarding so that the natural attractions may be enjoyed 
to the full: It is the local planning authority’s policy to resist development on the 
greater portion of the Pembrokeshire coast outside the areas mentioned in the next 
section where the authority consider facilities for holidaymakers should be concen- 
trated. It has been found, however, that severe pressure and problems have arisen 
on certain specificlocations. Theproblemswhichparticularly concern the local planning 
authority at present are as follows ; 

(i) Manorbier Beach: Negotiations are taking place for the acquisition of land in 
order to provide car parking facilities and make land available for public access 
whilst preserving the outstanding landscape beauty of the area. 

(ii) Freshwater West: Here a caravan site has been closed by the voluntary agreement 
of the landowner. The local planning authority are negotiating an agreement 
with the owner regulating public access to the area. 

(iii) Nolton Haven: The planning authority have resolved to seek a Discontinuance 
Order concerning an existing caravan site adjacent to the foreshore. 

(iv) Newgale: A Discontinuance Order has been confirmed relating to a caravan site; 
a second caravan site has been re-sited by agreement with the landowner. The 
planning authority in association with the Haverfordwest rural district council 
are negotiating with another owner in order to regularise the use of lands for 
camping and caravanning and public access. 
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(v) St. David's Peninsula: The planning authority are deeply concerned at the visual 
effect of indiscriminate caravanning on the St. David’s peninsula and are seeking 
a Discontinuance Order to close one of the sites at Whitesaiids Bay. 

(vi) Parrog, Newport: It is considered that existing conditions of The Parrog, Newport, 
are unsatisfactory and the planning authority wish to acquire the lands in this 
vicinity in order to improve their appearance and to regulate future use. 

Locations where other facilities for holidaymakers should be concentrated: Apart from 
the reservation concerning further caravan activities in the Amroth/Penally area (see 
above), it is the planning authority’s policy to concentrate suitable provision for 
holidaymakers at Saundersfoot, Tenby, Penally, Manorbier Village, Broad Haven 
(north), Solva, St. David’s, Fishguard and Goodwick, Dinas, Newport and St. 
Dogmaels. 

It is proposed under the approved county development plan to guide most holiday 
accommodation on the Pembrokeshire coast to a new seaside resort at Broad Haven in 
St. Brides Bay. The Haverfordwest rural district council, in collaboration with the 
local planning authority, commissioned consultant architects to prepare a scheme. 
This envisaged an ultimate summer population for a resort of 10,000 people, which 
was considered to be too ambitious and was abandoned. The Haverfordwest R.D.C. 
in consultation with the local planning authority are now proceeding with a more 
modest scheme. 

Freshwater East is an area which was badly despoiled by uncontrolled development 
carried out mainly before World War II. The National Parks Commission and the 
Pembrokeshire Coast National Park Committee consider that development taking 
place at Freshwater East should be carried out in accordance with a comprehensive 
scheme for the area. The Commission appointed a firm of consultants to advise them 
on the future development of Freshwater East as a centre for holidaymakers in the 
Pembrokeshire National Park. The local planning authority have deferred making 
any further policy statement on the subject until they receive further advice from the 
Commission. 

A further substantial proposal for holiday accommodation is a scheme to develop 
Stackpole Court in south Pembrokeshire as a holiday centre. This would provide for 
between 800 and 1,000 summer visitors. The landowner and the planning authority 
have agreed that if the development is approved no further holiday or commercial 
development would be undertaken on the Stackpole Estate, extending from Fresh- 
water East to Freshwater West. 

The planning authority also consider that development should be concentrated at 
Poppit in north Pembrokeshire, principally for caravanning, to serve as a centre for 
holidaymakers using the northern sector of the National Park. 

Restoration of landscape amenity: The area now covered by the Pembrokeshire 
National Park was sadly despoiled by numerous wartime establishments and since 
the National Park was designated it has been the planning authority’s policy to 
remove the serious blemishes from the landscape. A considerable amount of derelic- 
tion has been cleared away. However runways still exist on several former airfields 
and a considerable amount of small wartime ‘litter’ also remains to be removed 
The planning authority are negotiating with the Naval Defence Surveyor concerning 
the clearance of hangars and various other buildings at the former Dale airfield which 
is a prominent feature in the landscape. 
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Defence establishments: Elsewhere stretches of beautiful coastline have been lost to 
the public through their use as service training areas, notably at Castlemartin and 
Manorbier. The removal of these service establishments, however unsightly they may 
be, would be a blow to the county’s economy and a distinct loss to its social life. The 
planning authority understand that the appearance of the Manorbier installation is to 
be generally improved. But they consider that action should be taken to remove some 
of the unsightliness from both establishments and that well devised landscape 
schemes should be carried out at both areas. 

National Park programme of works: The authority’s programme of works provides 
for additional car parks at many coastal locations and sites for tounng caravans to 
be provided at Saundersfoot and Carew. Additional Youth Hostel accominodation 
is needed to serve the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park. The authority assisted the 
Youth Hostels Association to provide a youth hostel at Strumble Head but at least 
three new hostels are required. The authority is negotiating with the Association and 
sites for new hostels have been selected at Broad Haven in St. Brides Bay and at 
Saundersfoot. 

It has been and will continue to be the policy of the local planning authority to 
preserve and conserve and further enhance the natural beauty of the Pembrokeshire 
coast. Within the confines of that primary policy they will seek to make the area 
available for public enjoyment. The implementation of this policy, however, has been 
retarded by the lack of financial resources. The local planning authority, which has 
devoted a reasonable proportion of their own resources to National Park enterprises, 
believe they should receive more generous financial assistance from national resources. 
This is needed to help recruit additional staff to carry out the policy, to enable the 
authority to deal with eyesores (e.g. the removal of wartime structures and the 
closure of unsightly caravan sites) and to provide additional facilities for the public 
in the form of car parks, picnicking areas, information centres and information 
service, warden service and similar activities. 



Planning organisation 

All applications for development within the National Park are considered by the 
Plans Sub-Committee of the National Park Committee who advise the district 
councils on the decisions to be taken. Where a district council disagrees, the decision 
is referred back to the National Park Committee who make the decision. (The 
National Park Committee comprises 18 members, 12 of whom are county councillors 
and 6 are nominated by the Secretary of State for Wales.) In the additional areas 
outside the National Park planning applications are dealt with by district councils on 
the advice of the County Planning Officer. Where his advice is not acceptable to the 
district councils the applications are referred to the Plans Sub-Committee of the 
County Planning Committee. 
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Planning statistics 

Summary of applications received and dealt with in the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park 
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CARDIGANSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. E. Griffiths, D i p, A R c H. 
(wales), ariba, amtpi 



Description of coastline 

The main characteristic of this coastline is its extensive cliff scenery, punctuated by 
flat, low-lying drift platforms which provide striking contrasts in form. These plat- 
forms occur between Llanrhystd and Llanon, Aberarth and Aberaeron, and Cei Bach 
and New Quay. Elsewhere the sea cliffs attainaheight of 400feet or so making specially 
rugged scenery between Llangranog and NewQuay and Llanrhystyd and Aberystwyth. 
Since post-glacial times the coastline has been modified by parallel processes of 
erosion and subsidence. The post-glacial pattern probably took the form of extensive 
low-lying drift platforms extending well to seaward of the present coastline. These 
platforms have been almost entirely demolished except for fragments, and the sub- 
merged forests of Borth and Clarach are evidence of later states of submergence. 
Marine erosion is constantly taking place. At Aberarth the rate of recession of the 
drift cliffs exceed one foot per annum on average. In the solid rocks, the process is 
naturally slower and much of the debris from these cliffs is transported by wave drift 
to build the characteristic storm beaches that protect the low-lying parts of the 
coastline at Aberaeron, Llanrhystyd, Tanybwloh, Clarach and Borth, To the south of 
the county, the boulder clay floor of the valleys is subjected to differential marine 
erosion which has produced picturesque bays at Mwnt, Aberporth, Tresaith and 
Llangranog. 

Character and types of development 

The character of settlement development north of Aberaeron differs in some respects 
from that to the south. The northern settlements are generally more exposed than the 
southern ones which nestle at the bottom of river valleys. Since the war all settlements 
have been affected by holiday developments. Cardiganshire remains popular with 
holidaymakers from the south Wales mining valleys and its proximity to the Midlands 
conurbations has brought an increasing influx of hohdaymakers into New Quay and 
places north. Both in the coastal fringe and in the lowland areas, dwellings have been 
purchased as ‘second homes’ for holidays and caravan accommodation has also 
substantially increased. Each coastal settlement now has its complement of caravans 
situated close by; in every case the number of holidaymakers throughout the season 
exceeds the residential population. In the main, the coast offers good bathing, boating 
facilities and rambling near to the shores. There is nothing sophisticated about a 
holiday in Cardiganshire which offers what might be termed a pleasant spell amidst 
rural surroundings which are at present comparatively unspoilt. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

Cardiganshire’s popularity as a holiday and tourist centre will obviously increase. 
So far facilities for holidaymakers have not increased in proportion to the amount of 
holiday accommodation; it may even be undesirable to encourage the commercialisa- 
tion of what is a beautiful and unspoiled county. Recent research shows that the 
resident population of 53,000 is doubled during the summer months and that a high 
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proportion of visitors spend their holidays in caravans, which number approximately 
5,000. The season is short; July, August, and the early part of September comprise 
the peak months. But as more permanent holiday accommodation is built so more 
persons are ‘week-ending’ in the county during the off season. This trend is expected 
to continue steadily although slowly. It is estimated that a total of £3-^- million was 
spent by holidaymakers in Cardiganshire during 1965; there is good reason to believe 
that this figure was exceeded in 1966. There is no doubt in the mind of the loca 
planning authority that a considerable amount of local benefit must result from this 
vast expenditure. Holiday accommodation includes hotels, guest and boarding houses, 
youth hostels, holiday cottages, caravans and chalets. There is a recent trend, par- 
ticularly amongst operators of the larger caravan sites, to develop the flat or maisonette 
holiday unit built on traditional lines, and the local planning authority is actively 
encouraging this form of accommodation. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

In a country with a rapidly increasing population, greater affluence and more leisure 
time, all maritime authorities must expect pressures to increase. Cardiganshire will 
be no exception and must expect greater demand for holiday accommodation and 
facilities for the holidaymaker. If a new town becomes established in the mid- Wales 
region, the county will be within commuting distance, and will need to re-orientate 
itself to a future population exceeding its own. This will be in addition to the thou- 
sands of holidaymakers who will continue to avail themselves of its pleasures and 
attractions. Clearly, this factor will have to be taken into account at an early stage 
and present resources reviewed most carefully. It is impossible to be precise about 
the particular problems which will accompany a new town development or for that 
matter the yearly increase in tourism. Suffice to say that more land will need to be 
used for the establishment of additional holiday accommodation, more done to 
develop the potential which exists for the boating enthusiast, and the inland or hill 
areas developed for comprehensive recreational purposes. There is a limit to what the 
coast can accept and it is estimated that at the height of the holiday season every 
coastal village in Cardiganshire reaches saturation point. With the increase that can 
obviously be anticipated it is becoming more and more evident that recreational 
facilities need to be provided away from the coastal fringe. 

Planning intents with respect to the coast 

All matters of coastal planning policy are first considered by a Development Plan 
Sub-Committee, which, after analysing the problems, recommend a policy to the 
County Planning Committee. The sub-committee meets members of the various 
protection and preservation societies which operate in Cardiganshire. There is no 
delegation agreement between the county planning authority and the district councils, 
but the latter are consulted on every application for permission to develop in the 
county and their views are taken into account before a decision is made. Planning 
decisions within the coastal area (which may be defined as that area between coast 
and trunk road A.487) numbered 550 in 1965 and show a yearly increase. The 
policy of the authority in connection with coastal developments has been considered 
very carefully and in great detail. Briefly, it is recognised that there is a need to 
provide more hoHday accommodation whilst ensuring that this accommodation is 
located and sited in accordance with clearly defined principles which are set out in 
the relevant policy statement. To this end, the authority has selected certain villages 
on the coast which may accept further developments of a holiday nature and these 
are termed ‘growth points’. Holiday developments will not be permitted on the 
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coastal fringe between these growth points for a distance of one quarter of a mile 
measured inland from the high water mark of ordinary tides. Between this area and 
the trunk road which runs approximately parallel to the coast, it is proposed to 
accept sites required for holiday purposes subject to stringent control. 

Whilst the local planning authority is extremely conscious of the need to preserve 
the coastline, it is also aware of the need to ensure that its policies do not preclude 
further development in the coastal region. The remainder of the county is of con- 
siderable landscape value and scenic attraction and must also be preserved and pro- 
tected as far as possible. It is submitted that the coastal development policy should 
not attempt to achieve a complete embargo on holiday developments as this might 
result in large scale attempts to develop inland districts and thus introduce a most 
undesirable element of commercialisation into areas which are predominantly agri- 
cultural in character and which have some of the finest scenery in the county. 
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Part Three 



Land use statistics : 
protection and development 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be Included 
as being ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 
1 inch to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only insofar as they 
are considered to be ‘arms of the sea,’ for example below the lowest ferry point. 
Maps held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were 
taken. Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to 
‘coastal frontage,’ apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is shown to contain some 440 miles of coastline, the 
breakdown within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1 . For the 
reasons mentioned, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in the 
table may differ from those quoted by some of the Planning Officers in their reports 
in Part Two. 

The coastal belt 

It may generally be accepted that ‘the coast’ mcludes more than the intei-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted definition 
of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left 
generally to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use informa- 
tion relating to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the end 
of this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt’ therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal frontage’ as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
coastal belt,’ apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt (which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis for 
measurement) comprises some 226,410 acres made up as follows: Cardiff C.B, 4 725 
ac„ Cardiganshire C.C. 30,770 ac., Carmarthenshire C.C. 25,025 ac Glamorgan C C 
47 950 ac., Gloucestershire C.C. 19,520 ac., Monmouthshire C.C. 11,990 ao. Newport 
C.B. 1,855 ac., Pembrokeshire C.C. 78,830 ac., and Swansea C.B. 5,745 acres. 
Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
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This indicates that 1 8 -4 % of the coast in the report area may be regarded as ‘developed’ 
or committed for development. 

Protective ownerships and ciassiflcations 

Table 3 shows that nearly 14% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms 
of protective ownership, which cover over 6 % of the coastal belt. 62 % of the frontage 
and some 40% of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas which infer 
some degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to the protective 
ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 may overlap 
with those in Table 4 (e.g. within the boundaries of National Parks or Areas of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty there may well be certain categories of land shown in Table 
3). In the case of Pembrokeshire the Sites of Scientific Interest measured fall wholly 
within the National Park. 

Policies of Protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered by 
protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between policies 
forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, which never- 
theless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It should be 
noted, however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included areas of 
existing development within the areas covered by protective policies. Excluding areas 
to which the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, 66-6% of 
the coastal frontage and 57-2% of the coastal belt in the report area are covered by 
specific policies restricting new development. 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the leport 
area as a whole, 6% of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 


Cardiff C.B. 


9-1 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


51 -6 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


44-5 


Glamorgan C.C. 


86 ’0 


Gloucestershire C.C. 


30-3 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


20-0 


Newport C.B. 


2-4 


Pembrokeshire C.C. 


184-8 


Swansea C.B. 


11 -1 


TOTAL for report area 


439-8 
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Table 2: Extent of developed coastal frontage 

All measurements in miles 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 

a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


local 

Authority > 


Others 2 


Tota 

miles 




Cardiff C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0-5 


- 


0-5 


5-5 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


2-1 


0-2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2-3 


4-5 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


0-4 


7-5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


7-9 


17-7 


GlamorganC.C. 


9-0 


- 


8-0 


- 


0-4 


5-5 


22-9 


26-6 


Gloucestershire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Pembrokeshire C.C, 


12-4 


- 


6-75 


- 


- 


3-3 


22-45 


12-2 


Swansea C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 -1 


3-8 


4-9 


44-1 


TOTAL for 
report area 


23-9 


7-7 


14-75 


— 


2-0 


12-6 


60-95 


13 - 9 * 









b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Authority! Others 2 


Total 

miles 




Cardiff C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


38-4 — 


38-4 


0-8 


Cardiganshire 

C.C. 


354-0 


187-6 


— 


— 


— - 


541 -6 


1 -8 


Carmarthen- 
shire C.C. 


28-8 


3,361 -6 


_ 


— 


— 2-1 


3,392-5 


13-6 


GlamorganC.C 


1.356-8 


310-4 


1,683-0 


- 


192-0 2,714-7 


6,256-9 


13-1 


Gloucester- 
shire C.C. 


— 




— 


- 


- - 


- 


- 


Monmouth- 
shire C.C. 


— 


— 


— 




41-6 40-0 


CD 


0-7 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8-0 — 


8-0 


0-4 


Pembrokeshire 

C.C. 


1,214-9 


46-4 


739-2 


_ 


— 976-0 


2,976-5 


38 


Swansea C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


293-6 358-4 


652-0 


11-4 


TOTAL for 
report area 


2,954-5 


3,906-0 


2,422-2 


- 


573-6 4,091-2 


13,947-5 


6 - 2 * 



*% of total coast within report area. 

1 Including large parks. 3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 

2 e.g. commons, etc. 
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Table 4; Other protective classifications 



a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 

miles % I 


Cardiff C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


- 


- 


3-7 


3-7 


7-2 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


- 


- 


8-9 


8-9 


20-0 


Glamorgan C.C. 


- 


33-5 


15-0 


48-5 


56-5 


Gloucestershire C.C. 


- 


- 


1 -1 


1-1 3-6 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Pembrokeshire C.C. 


168-9 


- 


33-8 


202-7 


109-8 


Swansea C.B. 


- 


4-1 


3-8 


7-9 


71-2 


TOTAL for report area 


168-9 


37-6 


66-3 


272-8 


62 - 0 '* 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 

acres % < 


Cardiff C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


- 


- 


843-3 


843-3 


2-7 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


- 


- 


2,099-2 


2,099-2 


8-4 


Glamorgan C.C. 


- 


16,1 02-4 


3,520 0 


19,622-4 


41-0 


Gloucestershire C.C. 


- 


- 


6-2 


6-2 


0-03 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Pembrokeshire C.C. 


64,058-6 


- 


2,579-0 


66,637-6 


84-5 


Swansea C.B. 


- 


819-2 


358-4 


1,177-6 


20-5 


TOTAL for report area 


64,058-6 


16,921 -6 


9,406 - 1 


90,386-3 


39 - 9 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes 
or by Government Departments’^ 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

miles 


%2 


Within 
Coastal Beit 

acres %2 


Cardiff C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


2-0 


3-9 


473-6 


1 -5 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


10-2 


22-9 


2,802-0 


11 ‘2 


Giamorgan C.C. 


0-3 


0-35 


396-8 


0-8 


Gioucestershire C.C. 


0-8 


2-6 


313-6 


1-6 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


0-1 


0-5 


38-4 


0-3 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Pembrokeshire C.C. 


148 


8-0 


5,497-6 


7-0 


Swansea C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


28-2 


6 - 4 * 


9,522-0 


4 - 2 * 



% of total coast within report area. 



1 Other than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 

2 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection’ 



a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 

miles %3 


Cardiff C.B. 


- 


3-6 


3-6 


39-6 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


- 


43-0 


43-0 


83-4 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


- 


13-5 


13-5 


30-3 


Glamorgan C.C. 


46-9 


5-9 


52-8 


61 '5 


Gloucestershire C.C. 


31 


- 


3-1 


10-2 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- - 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Pembrokeshire C.C. 


170-65 


2-5 


173-15 


93-5 


Swansea C.B. 


4-1 


- 


4-1 


36-9 


TOTAL for report area 


224 '75 


68-5 


293-25 


66 - 6 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 

acres %2 


Cardiff C.B. 


- 


921 -6 


921 -6 


19-5 


Cardiganshire C.C. 


- 


1 8,745 • 8 


18,745-8 


61 0 


Carmarthenshire C.C. 


- 


9,548-8 


9,548-8 


38-1 


Glamorgan C.C. 


23,067-2 


4,285 • 2 


27,352-4 


57-0 


Gloucestershire C.C. 


2,214-4 


- 


2,214-4 


11-3 


Monmouthshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Newport C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Pembrokeshire C.C. 


65,191 -0 


4,940 - 9 


70,131 -9 


89-1 


Swansea C.B. 


819-2 


- 


819-2 


14-3 


TOTAL for report area 


91,291 -8 


38,442-3 


129,734-1 


57 - 2 * 



• % of total coast within report area. 

1 i.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 

2 e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Part Four 



Increases in the retired 
population 



Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 



THE RETIRED POPULATION 



The growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside brings about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast of England and Wales. Besides creating a 
demand for development, this leisured section of the population makes demands on 
recreational facilities ; and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give 
rise to certain social problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so 
as to compare the extent of retirement to the coast, region by region. Changes along 
the coasts of south Wales and the Severn estuary are shown in the accompanying 
statistical table and diagrams and described in the following brief comment. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

At the 1961 census just under 1-4 million people were living in the coastal parts of the 
conference region. Almost 200,000 of these, or 14-2%, were of pensionable age. This 
compares with the national proportion of 14-8 %. 

In two local authority areas (out of 49 on or adjacent to the region’s coast) the 
proportion of pensionable to total population equalled the national average; it 
exceeded the national average in 25 areas and fell below it in 22. Only in the counties 
of Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire was the proportion of pen- 
sionable population greater than the national average; the coastal belt of Cardigan- 
shire had the highest proportion (19%). The highest concentrations of pensionable 
people were in the resorts : Narbeth, Tenby, Aberayron, New Quay and Porthcawl 
all had at least 20% of their populations in this age group. 

Changes in pensionable population 

Between 1951 and 1961 the proportion of people of pensionable age increased from 
13'8% to 14-8 % of the population of England and Wales; in the conference coastal 
area it rose from 13-0 % to 14-2 % during the same period. In this area the pensionable 
population rose by 29,881 and the total population by 83,199. In 16 localities the 
total population decreased whilst the pensionable population increased; among these 
were the resorts of New Quay, Aberayron and Burry Port. Overall, Carmarthenshire 
showed the highest increase in pensionable population (2-3%) and Cardiganshire the 
lowest (0-4%). 

Conclusions 

The proportion of people of pensionable age living along the coast of the conference 
area is lower than the national average. However, particular parts of the region do 
have exceptionally high proportions of people of pensionable age and this factor will 
require special consideration in their future planning. Also worth noting is the fact 
that 16 local areas within the region have experienced an increase in their pensionable 
population whilst their overall population has declined. This is probably the result of 
younger people moving away from these areas — a trend which, if it continues, would 
eventually unbalance the age structure of these local populations, 
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Changes in pensionable populations 
of coastal and adjacent areas, 1951-61 



Administrative 
areas (listed 
geographically 
from east to west) 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Gloucester C.B. 
Dursley R.D. 

East Dean R.D. 
Gloucester R.D. 
Lydney R.D. 
Thornbury R.D. 



Total 



1951 Census 



Pension- 
Total Pension- able pop. 
popula- able pop- as%of 
tion ulation total 
pop. 



67.280 

16,982 

20,620 

36,360 

11,895 

25,845 



8,685 

2,322 

2,645 

4,452 

1,492 

3,188 



12-8 

13-6 

12-8 

12-3 

12-5 

12-4 



178,982 22,784 12-8 



1961 Census 



Pension- 

Total Pension- able pop. 
poplula- able pop- as % of 



tion 



ulation 



total 

pop. 



69,773 
18,203 
20,862 
46,333 
1 2,708 
30,679 



9,682 

2,692 

3,042 

5,868 

1,765 

3,700 



13 - 9 

14 - 7 
14-6 
12-6 
13-9 
12-1 



198,558 26,749 13-4 



Inter- 
censal 
change in 
percent- 
age of 
pen- 
sioners 



1 -1 
1 1 
1 -8 
0-3 
1 -4 
-0-3 



0-6 

0-2 



County total 



MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Newport C.B. 
Chepstow U.D, 
Chepstow R.D. 
Magor and 
St. Mellons R.D. 



Total 



County total 



GLAMORGAN 
Cardiff C.B. 
Swansea C.B. 
Barry M.B. 
Bridgend U.D. 
Cowbridge M.B. 
Llwchwr U.D. 
Neath M.B. 
Penarth U.D. 
Porthcawl U.D. 
Port Talbot M.B. 
Cardiff R.D. 
Cowbridge R.D. 
Gower R.D. 
Neath R.D. 
Penybont R.D. 



496,439 68,861 13-8 



105,547 

5,283 

10,245 

13,558 



12,627 12-0 

782 14-8 

1,315 12-8 



134,633 16,637 12-4 



425,115 52,895 12-4 



243,632 
160,988 
40,990 
1 3,643 
1,055 
25,882 
32,284 
18,544 
9,521 
44,115 
36,416 
18,963 
1 1 ,743 
41,579 
35,087 



30,049 

21,034 

5,135 

1,813 

149 

3,208 

4,110 

2,970 

1,765 

4,818 

5,285 

1,385 

1,729 

4,551 

3,932 



124 

13-0 

12-6 

13 - 2 

14 - 2 
12-4 
12-8 
16-1 
186 

10 - 9 
14-5 

7-6 

14-8 

11 - 0 
11-2 



564,658 79,721 14 0 



108,123 

6,091 

11,646 



14,765 13-6 

992 16-4 

1,641 14-1 



17,720 2,207 12-4 



143,580 19,605 13-8 



444,679 59,950 13 4 



256,582 
167,322 
42,084 
15,1 74 
1,067 
25,01 3 
30,935 
20,896 
11,086 
51,322 
49,884 
18,756 
12,656 
40,870 
42,1 04 



35,606 

24,405 

6,220 

2,199 

162 

3,765 

4,774 

3.664 
2,226 
5,817 
7,558 

1.665 
1,921 
5,330 
5,1 97 



1 -6 
1 -6 
1 -3 



140 

14-6 

14-8 

14 - 5 

15 - 2 
15-0 
15-5 
17-6 
20-0 

11 - 4 
15-2 

8-8 

15-2 

13-1 

12 - 3 



1 -6 
1 -6 
2-2 
1 -3 
1 -0 
2-6 
2-7 
1 -5 
1 '4 
0-5 
0-7 
1 -2 
0-4 
2-1 
1 -1 



Total 



734,442 91,933 12-4 



785,751 110.509 14-2 



County total 



1,202,581 149,915 12-4 



1 -8 



1,229,728 172,176 14-0 
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CHANGE IN PENSIONABLE POPULATION 
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FIGURE 5 - Coastal eyesores - overleaf 
(see note on page vii.) 
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eyesores 



Derelict or unsightly buildings Wartime or other 

Incompatible unauthorised development 

Boundary of Report Area 
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APPENDIX ONE 



f THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



i 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1 We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly 
developed system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, 
it covers all land in both town and country, and all kinds of development including 
material changes in the use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineer- 
ing operations. Legislation on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts 
beginning with the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, but it is now for the 
most part consolidated in the Town and Country Planning Act of 1962. The central 
features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended 
to be used, and 

(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 

Planning authorities 



2 The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State 
for Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more 
county or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has 
been done in the case of two of the National Parks. 



uceii uouc 111 uii. vci.,w V..V. v- 

3 County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their 
functions (planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district 
councils, i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (o^lde 
the National Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose populaUon exceeds 60.000 is 
entitled to claim delegated powers as of tight. The majority of county councils have 
exercised their power to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies Most delega- 
tion agreements contain a provision requiring decisions on plannmg applications to be 
agreed with an oiBcial of the county council before the decision is issued, or in the 
event of disagreement to be referred to a joint committee of the district and county 
councils. It is not unusual for agreements to reserve major proposals for development 
for the decision of the county council. In most cases the delegation of powers of 
development control to county districts follows a similar pattern m National Parks 
and in other areas of high landscape value as eUewhere. 
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Development plans 

4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner 
in which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the 
date of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly tajte tbe form of maps drawn to a scale of I inch 
to the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the 
area, supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering 
each town m the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map 
*owmg the stages In which development is proposed and also by a written statement 

!he n' 1 rh PraP°sal» the authority, statistical information and statements 
of the policies that will be applied m exercising development control. Development plans 
may designate land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas 
intended for comprehensive redevelopment. 

Natum? Outstanding 

R's'i'-es, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
are t .b" “aps, and relevant control policies 

‘whi let ^ ™ Elsewhere open countryside may be shLn as 

white land where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 

amendments to them, require the Minister's approval 
to Tl “ ‘“=P°“‘ ‘or public inspection and the submission 

o the Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to 
the provisions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister 

ftwS“'S.°t°'‘?“ “ P'ap “ade. the Minister holds a public local inquiry 
the uLn f a the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 

the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 

“'a P'aa becomes the framework within which the planning 
authority carries out its second main function— development control. ® 

Control of development 

in the use of building or other land. ' ‘ 'Itange 

■dtve.“^Of“;r^f 

" i=Ti rsr., '•Jiii-jsxi • 

o^LrhuidinT - 

(d) Changes of use within a elat» included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(ej Works c&rried out by e hishwav anihitritir f ♦■u 

of a road on land witL a.elnnda"y of tte mad ^ taProvemen, 

iL^gro?erun”dSrf« cZer^^^^ f '““‘S'. 

reo“tnTrfhrerSnVS^^^^^^^^ 

mercy for .he pr^SS':? ^ ^lo^ ^^r^ e^t^i ^ 
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approx’ed at a later stage. Every planning application mus: be accompanied by a 
certificate stating either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; 
or that he had served notice of his application on the owners who are known to him 
or has advertised in the local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown 
to him. If there is an agricultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 

13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal 
works, refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo 
saloons or other buildings for indoor games. 

( 14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 

sq. ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating 
; that the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of 

! industry. 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority 
must have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are roateriai 
I to the application, and to any other material considerations, They must also take into 

account any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice 
i of the application has been served (para. 12); or following the advertisement of an 

! application (para. 13). It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan 

I are not necessarily decisive: there may be ‘other material considerations'. These must 

' however be properly related to town and country planning, e.g, the effect of the 

I development on the landscape, or traffic implications. 

I 16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult 

other authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the 

Minister of Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must 
consult the Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which 
is required for the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board 
in the case of development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister 
of Transport has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, 
or to impose conditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority 
consulted can only advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, 
although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the appli- 
cant agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, 
to give permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 

18. Conditions attached' to the grant of planning permission must concern the develop- 
ment being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Con- 
ditions dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable 
in themselves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate 
to the land included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the 
control of the applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the 
development being permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection 
of an office block subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned 
by the applicant shall be used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time, 

i Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 

1 with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the 
authority fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal 
to the Minister, and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the 
matters set out in para. 1 5. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a 
substantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application 
to the Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or 
direct them not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter 
case the proposal is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission 
is not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any 
Department proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning 
authority. If agreement cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
mbor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally, 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been 
granted planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the 
development, unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from 
the development plan (para. 21). In fiiis case the planning authority is required to make 
application to the Minister, 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and over- 
head electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are 
permitted by the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted 
conditionally, any appeal from the undertakers lies joinUy to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service 
Uries) require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When 
this consent is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall 
be deemed to be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he 
may direct. The legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authori- 
ties and for advertisement of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local 
planmng authority, unless withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in 
practice such inquiries concerning power stations and major overhead line proposals 
are conducted jointly by Inspectors from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity 
IS an issue the Minister of Housing and Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 

Publicity for plannlug applicadoos 

27. Each planning^ authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of 
every planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision 
has been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available 
tor inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised 
in advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to 
take whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed 
to take the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the 
application from its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to 
advertise the proposal in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views 
of local amenity and civic societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or 
the Royal Fine Art Commission where matters of design are concerned. It is for the 
planning authority to decide, in the light of all the circumstances, whether or not such 
consultations are desirable in any given case. 

Rights of appeal 

29. Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority 
may require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached 
on the appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representa- 
tions of the parties, 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the 
planning authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to inter- 
vene, but in practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a 
third party may make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made 
available to the appellant and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held 
into an appeal, it is usual for notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, 
or by posting a notice on the site. 

31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the 
planning authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the 
permission at any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such 
action is expedient having regard to the development plan and to any other material 
consideration. There is a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation 
if it is confirmed. Such an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed 
by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it 
is expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest 
of amenity) that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that 
any buildings or works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the 
discontinuance of the use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the 
alteration or removal of the buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become 
operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and 
a right of compensation if it is confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is carried out without planning permission, or any conditions 
imposed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may 
serve an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having 
an interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the develop- 
ment, or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required 
to remove or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may 
Ufiiold the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in 
question. Before reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties 
if they so wish. 

37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its require- 
ments can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a 
daily penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.I. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11 (d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.1. 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes — to set out the procedure for dealing with 
planning applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for 
certain classes of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development 
set out in the First Schedule to the order, and in respect of this development no 
application for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes 
of development, including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, tem- 
porary uses of land, the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 
square feet ground area), development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, 
underground gas mains, signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land pre- 
viously used for that purpose, road works on land adjoining an existing highway, 
small extensions to industrial buildings, and minor development by local authorities 
(bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject 
to the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order 
should not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they 
are satsified that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, 
planning permission is required before any development specified in the direction is 
carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that develop- 
ment for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General 
Development Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local 
planning authority to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the applica- 
tion is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may 
be defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited 
in the interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buildings and trees 

44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest, The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that 
the building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local 
planning authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). 
The Minister has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest 
for the guidance of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed 
building must give not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. 
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They mast in turn notify the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 

PrcservatiojQ of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 

46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. 
They apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to 
maintain green belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. 
The preservation of the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and 
generally accepted aim of land use planning. 



The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
j Act, 1949 

I Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional 
powers to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers 

I to provide facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 

I empowered them to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to 

; preserve trees. The National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve 

derelict land, to plant trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land 
by agreement or order or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to 
appoint wardens to secure compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, 
and to provide facilities for accommodation and meals and refreshments along long 
distance paths approved under the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, or the Secretary of State for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as 
being of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved 
expenditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage 
exchequer grant (at 75%) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or 
the Secretary of State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. 
In the case of the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is 
payable in all areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks 
and camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve water- 
ways for sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways 
could attract 100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

' 50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and 

also on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county 
or county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the 
interest of natural beauty or public enjoyment of it, In such areas, but not elsewhere. 
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plaoBing authorities are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in pre- 
paring or revising development plans. For National Parks only there is one special 
administrative arrangement, whereby if a National Park lies wholly in the area of 
one planning authority there is a separate planning committee for it, with powers dele- 
gated from the National Park planning authority. If the National Park is partly in 
one local planning authority’s area and partly in another’s, or others’, it is run by a 
joint planning board unless the responsible Minister orders otherwise. In that case there 
is a separate planning committee for as much of the area of each authority as is m 
the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee which advises all the 
planning authorities concerned in the National Park, These administrative arrangements 
provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint board, joint advisory 
committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible Minister. For 
National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and carry out 
programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, and 
the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949; these programmes are 
subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has 
a duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora 
and fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are 
informed of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural 
beauty and approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommoda- 
tion and facilities available for persons visiting them. As to the countryside generally 
the Commission has a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for 
visitors. 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire appro- 
contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933.^ Part n of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need 
for obtaimng Mmistenal consent where this was previously required, subject to certain 
exceptions. 

Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and 
Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). 
However, unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent 
where it was needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

powers o( acquisitron are the Public Health Act 
Art 't™ f “““ Act, 1925, Local Governmcni 

fio '*’1' “ Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 

1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 

Public Health Acts 

55 Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were 
made available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No, 580) to 'purchase or 

SoLd”s' r'd 't “f;, maiutain' land tor 'public walks or pleasure 
,? ^ contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Com- 

° >59 (2) of the Local Government 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the 
use of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for 
any public purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase 
of and layout of such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) 
which are so situated as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A 
local authority may set aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground 
for games and provide apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public 
Health Amendment Act, 1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) 
Councils can also provide or contribute towards entertainments given in the park or 
ground but the area set apart for such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expendi- 
ture on bands, concerts, entertainments is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, 
Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the Local Government Act, 1929.) 

Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 
and 1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer 
to local authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open 
spaces. Open spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not 
on which there are no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered 
with buildings and the whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is 
used for purposes of recreation or lies waste and unoccupied’. The definition was 
extended to include towpaths in section 264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no considera- 
tion, the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and 
empowers the authority to undertake management and control. Section 11 contains 
special provisions as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other local 
authorities under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out 
for public walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards 
support of other similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for 
these purposes under Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 
179 of the Local Government Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power 
to acquire is expressly limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 
cannot therefore be made compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme 
subject to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all 
commons. And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or 
management. The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or 
enclosing commons under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with 
the consent of the Minister of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes 
by other authorities if a scheme will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing 
authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and 
public walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under 
Section 164 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health 
(Amendment) Act, 1890, Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, appUes as 
if a parish council were a local authority. A parish council, however, have no specific 
powers to set apart an area for games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 
1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act. If a parish council are unable to purchase 
the land by agreement, the county council may, after an inquiry, submit a compulsory 
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purchase order on their behalf for confirmation under Section 168 of the Local 
Government Act, 3933. 

Physical Training and Recreation Ac^ 1937 

62. Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to 
parish councils. This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths 
and bathing places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute 
to expenditure incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes pro- 
vided it will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority’s area. 

Education Act, 1944 

63. Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may 
be secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday 
classes, playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 

Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local 
authorities to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that 
it may be preserved as 'Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that: 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive 
covenants to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Local authority' is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative 
county, municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural 
district being a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of 
S.59(2) of the Local Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. 
By virtue of the same subsection the area is now defined as the administrative counties 
of Buckinghamshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation 
under Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides 
a procedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under 
Sections 10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any 
further building on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 
of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 
above). In all areas of England and Wales : 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in 'open country’ as defined 
in S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths, 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition : 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

Town and Coontiy Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acqmsMon powers in support ot development plans are con- 
ferred by sections 67 and 68. 
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APPROPRIATION 



6K. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible 
' for the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this 

rule are: 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 
In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities 

' Act, 1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the 

consent both of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government; and appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the 
Civil Aviation Acts requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation 
of the land. When this has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government is necessary for the appropriation for the specific purpose, 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the Ume being held by the authority for the purposes 
for which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject 
to exceptions. 

; 71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 

\'l only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held 

for the time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1962. 

72. Under S.163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the 
accounts of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on 
the basis of an up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 



Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field 
garden allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can 
be done by means of an order made under Secton 73 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1962, and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject 
to the same procedure as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure 
Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

74 Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of 
Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in 
the above category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate 
is given by the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph 11 of the First 
Schedule to the Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied eilier : 

(i) That there has been or will be given in exchange other land not less in area and 
equally advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or oilier 

' rights and to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be 

vested in the persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the 
like rights, etc., as attach to the land purchased, or 

(ii) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the 
giving in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the 
persons entitled to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of the 
public. 
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NaHonal Trust Act, 1937 



75. This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, 
with the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose 
consent would be required on the sale of the land, The Minister’s consent is also 
required to contributions towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

76. Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and 
preliminary development of land for use as a public open space which is part of a 
redevelopment unit in an area of extensive war damage, i.e,, land covered by a 
declaratory order or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with 
war damage, or further land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases 
grant would fall to be paid on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage 
redevelopment unit as a whole, but only where the local authority’s grant account 
covering all redevelopment units does not show a profit. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77. Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing 
accommodation, meals and refreshments (75%) 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also 
expenditure on land acquisition for : 



(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 



(e) providing access facilides— grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access 
to 75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under 
an access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) gram is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for; 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(i) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing 

In the WMte Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have 
announced an intention to ^ye all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and 
grants (75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would 
be to put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park 
aufeorities in regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the 
landscape, and for the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and 
plS?f recreational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para. 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 
removal of eyesores (para. 55) 
access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 

The following were present at the conference : 

Professor J. A. Steers, m a, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, m a, ph d, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Gloucestershire County Council 

Alderman A. E. Keys, Chairman of the County Planning Committee 
N. R. Collins, Esq, mtpi, ariba, County Planning OlfLcer 
D. Leigh, Esq. llb, Solicitor, Assistant Clerk of the County Council 



Representing Monmouthshire County Council 

Alderman J. A. Thompson, jp, Chairman of the County Planning Committee 
Councillor G. Powell, Vice Chairman of the County Planning Committee 
J, Kegie, Esq. mtpi, frics, aias. County Planning Officer 

Representing Newport County Borough Council 

Alderman H. H. Jones, jp, Chairman of the Town Planning Committee 

S. T. G. Williams, Esq. mtpi, arics, sp.dip.tp, Principal Assistant Planning Officer 



Representing Glamorgan County Council 

Alderman W. Edryd Lewis, Chairman of the County Planning Committee 
Richard John, Esq. Solicitor, Clerk of the County Council 
T. V. Walters, Esq. Solicitor, Deputy Clerk of the County Council 
E. A. Bland, Esq. mtpi, amice, arics. County Planning Officer 
B. R. Webster, Esq. ba, amtpi, Senior Planning Assistant 



Representing Cardiff County Borough Council 

Alderman T. E. Merrells, Chairman of Public Works and Town Planning Committee 
G. S. Probert, Esq, ba, amtpi, Deputy City Planning Officer 
W. G. Hopkins, Esq. Deputy Town Clerk 



Representing Swansea County Borough Council 

Councillor S. Parker, Vice Chairman of the Highways and Planning Committee 
lorwerth J. Watkins, Esq. Solicitor, Town Clerk 

W. J. Ward, Esq. amice, ami mun.e, ami struct, e, amtpi, Borough Engineer, Surveyor 
and Planning Officer 
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Representing Carmarthenshire County Council 

Councillor S. T. Hughes, Chairman of the County Planning Committee 

R. L. Randles, Esq. M r mun. e, County Planning Officer 

G. R. Peregrine, Esq. Solicitor, Deputy Clerk of the County Council 



Representing Pembrokeshire County Council 

Alderman W. J. Philipps Williams, Chairman of Pembrokeshire National Park Committee 
H. Louis Underwood, Esq. ma. Solicitor, Clerk of the County Council 
J. A. Price, Esq. arics, ami mun. e, amtpi. County Planning Officer 



Representing Cardiganshire County Council 

J. E. Griffiths, Esq. ariba, dip. arch. (wales), amtpi, County Planning Officer 



Representing the National Parks Commission 
Baroness Wootton, Chairman of the Commission 
Professor O. R. McGregor, Member of the Commission 
M. F, B. Bell, Esq. Secretary to the Commission 

R. J, S. Hookway, Esq. bsc, mtpi. Principal Planning Officer to the Commission 

S. B. Greenstreet, Esq. Coastal Conferences Secretary 



Observers: 

From the Welsh Office 

H. N. Jerman, Esq. Assistant Secretary 

G. H. C. Cooper, Esq. mice, mtpi, minst.he, Principal Planning Officer 
W. L. Hulley, Esq. mtpi, ami mun.e, Senior Planning Officer 

W. E. Parker, Esq. bsc, amice, Senior Engineer. Roads Division 

From the British Travel Association and Wales Tourist Board 
Michael Reece, Esq. 

A. W. Jones, Esq. 

From the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

W. A. Hutchinson, Esq. dip. arch. (Liverpool) mtpi, riba dist.tp 

From the Nature Conservancy 
Dr. B. Forman, bsc.ph.d 
P. Walter Davies, Esq. bsc. 

From the Sports Council 

H. G. Oakes, Esq. 

From the Lancashire County Council 

H. Fenton, Esq. dip.tp, arics. amtpi. Chief Assistant County Planning Officer 
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1. Marloes Beach in the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park. Of Pembrokeshire's IBS miles of coast, 
169 are in the National Park. 
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6. Angle and Thorne Island. Pembrokeshire. A large iron ore stockyard has been permitted, but not so far 
developed, on this peninsula; the local planning authority wrants the permission withdrawn. (See page 57). 
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7. I«ft The beach at Barry Island. Glamorgan, 
on a Bank Holiday. 



8. above Some 90.000 people use Aberavon 
Beach - Glamorgan's "Costa Bravon " - at 
the height of the season, despite the presences! 
the nearby steel mill. (See pages 15-16). 
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10. Mumbles Head, showing 
the sailing facilities at South- 
end; the fields and cliff land 
marked are under pressure for 
development. (See page 44). 
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12- The local planning 
authority believe that small 
Cardiganshire bays, like 
Llangranog shown here, will 
be spoiled d motor traffic to 
them continues to increase. 
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14. Pertdine Sands, Carmar- 
thenshire, an area of great 
recreational potential. It was 
suggested (page 16) that this 
should be developed as an 
additiortal 'relief point' for the 
Pembrokeshire coast. 
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